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JUSTICE FOR A FORGOTTEN MAN i 


Story Teller to the World 



A hundred thousand children have been keeping Hans Andersen’s birthday in Copenhagen ; in 
his own little town of Odense a festival will last throughout the summer. The children in this 
picture are putting a bunch of snowdrops on Hans Andersen’s statue in Copenhagen. See page 12 


MARTIN KUTI 

THE IDLE APPRENTICE 

A Young Hungarian .Comes 
Knocking at the Door 

THE WONDERFUL DESIRE 
TO KNOW AND TO DO 

By O tir Hungary Correspondent 

What is it, one wonders, and whence 
docs it come—that urge to know which 
has raised mankind from the level of 
the beasts to the companionship of the 
stars, and ever and again drives some 
unlettered but adventurous spirit to 
leave its fellows and start out alone on 
a quest for what may well be called the 
Holy Grail of wisdom ? 

It happened last summer in a little 
Transylvanian town that a young Hun- 
'gariaii in a shabby suit knocked at the 
door of an architect’s office and asked 
for a mason’s job. 

Mathematics and Such 

The architect, who was also a builder, 
and had just been complaining to a 
friend of the slump in the building trade, 
'told the young man that he had more 
men than jobs already. The young 
man turned away without a word. But 
something in his face, had struck the 
'architect, and lie called him back to ask 
what he had been working at lately ? 

“ Teaching,” answered the candidate 
for a mason’s job. . 

“ Teaching wliat ? ’ ’ asked the architect. 

" Mathematics and such,” was the un¬ 
expected reply. " I have been getting 
board and lodging from a stonemason 
and in exchange have coached his 
schoolboy son. But now that the 
exams, are over my services arc no longer 
needed ; and I would not like to cat 
the bread of charity.” 

, The architect looked at him incre¬ 
dulously. Was ho telling, the truth ? 
Could a stonemason’s apprentice really 
give instruction in middle school., 
subjects ? The architect and his friend 
began to ply the boy with questions, 
and what they heard seemed stranger 
to them than any fairy tale. 

Wanting to Know the Truth 

Martin Kuti (that was the boy’s name) 
was the son of peasant parents, and all 
the education lie had had was a few 
years at the village school. On leaving 
school he had worked in the fields for 
three years, but something within him 
had impelled him to seek the town and 
to learn a trade which might give him 
the wherewithal to buy books. 

“ I want to' know the truth about 
tilings,” he said in explanation. “ I 
am never .so happy as when I can watch 
the stars and try to fathom the mystery 
behind them, I started astronomy and 
geology while I was a labourer in the 
fields ; but I realised that I should never 
get anywhere without a knowledge of 
chemistry and physics. So now I have 
concentrated on these.” Amazed at what 
they heard, the two men asked him who 


had been his teacher in such difficult 
subjects as these. 

" No one,” answered the boy. " I 
have had to be my own teacher. I went 
to a bookshop and asked the-bookseller 
for. a book from which I could learn 
mathematics.” 

Still incredulous, the architect and 
his friend now subjected their guest to 
a thorough examination. The questions 
they asked him, the tests they applied, 
became more and more difficult and 
abstruse; but the amazing boy an¬ 
swered them all. It appeared that his 
knowledge did not stop short at mathe¬ 
matics and the physical sciences ; he had 
studied the philosophers and was fami¬ 
liar with the ideas of Aristotle, Plato, 
Descartes, and Kant. 

This aspiring young Hungarian had 
even formed for himself, it seemed, a ten¬ 
tative theory of life and flic Universe 
which he was too modest to divulge. 


feeling that he lacked the necessary 
knowledge to support it. 

“ But what,” asked his examiners, 
speaking now as to an equal, " wliat is 
your aim in life ? Do you like your 
trade, and do you mean to stick to it in 
the future ? ” 

" I have got to like it,” said the young 
Hungarian. " It is the only means at 
my command to attain my aim. I mean 
to stick to it until I can make enough 
money to apply myself to my studies. 
I have calculated that at the present 
rate this will take me about fifteen 
years. But wliat arc fifteen years in a 
lifetime ? I am only twenty." 

Only twenty, with the wonders of the 
Universe all around him and a soul tuned 
to throb and thrill in harmony with 
them ! Is not Martin Kuti an enviable 
person, even though to those who pass 
him by he seems nothing but a stone¬ 
mason’s apprentice out of a job ? 


A GREAT HERD 
ON THE MARCH 

THE REINDEER’S 
PROMISED LAND 

Mighty Living Host Making 
Its Way to the Arctic Circle 

CRY FOR HELP FROM THE 
ESKIMOS 

By Our Natural Historian 

A herd of 3000 reindeer, as the C.N. 
map pointed out the other day, has 
begun - a great march which will last 
16 months. They have been got together 
by the Canadian Government and 
dispatched cast from Alaska to a site 
just within the Arctic Circle, to the area 
round about the mouth of the Mackenzie 
River, north-west of Great Bear Lake. 

They are to bo meat and drink and 
raiment to those poor children of the 
wilds, the Eskimos of Canada’s Arctic 
lands, for whom the Government holds 
itself responsible. 

The Call From the Wild 

Those wonderful people have. been 
from clays of old settled in tile Arctic 
wilds, happy, contented, kindly, pros¬ 
perous, as Eskimo prosperity goes. 
Unfortunately the introduction of fire¬ 
arms and the increased demand for 
furs have led to the practical extinction 
of the wild reindeer (the caribou), and 
the natives have been in increasing 
danger of starvation. The gift of these 
new reindeer is Civilisation’s answer to 
tlie cry for help from the wild. 

Tlic reindeer arc on the march, eating 
as they go, living on the country, as we 
say. Their numbers, when they arrive, 
will be more than 3000 should all go 
well, for young will be born on the way. 

If when they arrive they arc allowed 
to settle down and are not mercilessly 
hunted they should increase tremen¬ 
dously, and then afford the Eskimos 
food, milk, butter, cheese, leather for 
their shoes and clothes, cover for the 
bodies of their canoes, and roofs for tents. 

The Natural Law 

But will the natural swing of the 
pendulum act with these animals ? 
Will they follow the natural law which 
bids animals in cold lands march South 
for the winter, leaving empty tlie lands 
in the North to which summer calls 
them ? It was such a winter movement 
of all animal life southward which 
caused the frightful hardships endured 
by Sir John Franklin and his men. 

Should tlic reindeer migrate, doubtless 
the Eskimos will migrate with them, 
following from feeding-ground to feeding • 
ground, as the Bedouins of the desert 
and the Mongols of the Steppes march 
with their flocks and herds. 

The first march of the reindeer is now 
in progress, and wo should be able to 
follow their progress during the many 
months they will be browsing their way 
to their new land of promise. E. A. B. 
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A RATHER SAVAGE 
PART OF EUROPE 

WHERE THE GREAT WAR 
CAME FROM 

Everlasting Troubles Among 
the Peoples of Macedonia 

SLACKNESS AT GENEVA? 

In the spring tlic bandit’s fancy 
lightly turns to thoughts of crime. That 
has been true of Macedonia ever since 
there was a Macedonian problem. 

Macedonia, formerly a Turkish pro¬ 
vince, lias now been divided up between 
Yugo-Slavia, Bulgaria, and Greece, far 
the largest share going to Yugo-Slavia. 

■So the sons and grandsons of the men 
who used to rise against Turkey every 
spring, when’ the snows molted in the 
mountains, now resume the pleasant 
occupation of making trouble between 
the Yugo-Slav and Bulgarian Govern¬ 
ments in the vague hope of getting the 
new frontier between the two countries 
moved farther west. There is not the 
least likelihood that they will succeed, 
for Europe is tired of re-drawing front¬ 
iers. Europe wants to see the people 
settling down under the Governments 
they have, and to see the Governments 
making it easy for them to do so. 

Failures on Both Sides 

Unfortunately, neither of these things 
is happening in Western Macedonia. 
On the one hand , the Yugo-Slav 
Government has never carried out its 
promise to give special treatment to the 
Bulgarian-speaking peasants within its 
borders. On the other hand the Bul¬ 
garian Government has failed to control 
its friends on its own side of the border, 
reinforced, as they are, by angry refugees 
from Yugo-Slavia. 

For a long time Bulgaria was sus¬ 
pected of not wanting to control these 
people, not only because it was difficult 
to do so, but because their political 
support was valuable. But everybody 
now believes that the present Bulgarian 
Government, under M. Liaptchcff, is 
really doing its best, and an agreement 
for the better management of frontier 
troubles has just been ratified by the 
Bulgarian Parliament, the Sobranyd. 

. Still, murders and bomb outrages con¬ 
tinue, and the British, French, and 
Italian Ministers at Sofia have been 
explaining that they must be stopped. 

The Powers and the League 

What is to be the end of it all ? Of 
course Yugo-Slavia should carry out 
her promises and Bulgaria should punish 
crime, but it remains doubtful whether 
Yugo-Slavia will and whether Bulgaria 
can. It is right that the Great Powers 
should tall;; to Bulgaria, but it would 
help if they would talk a little more to 
Yugo-Slavia through the League. In 
Macedonia, as elsewhere, they are allow¬ 
ing the League’s guardianship of racial 
minorities to become largely a dead 
letter, because whenever the time comes 
for pressure the offending Government 
knows it will find a friend among flic 
Great Powers. 

It used to be the rule that complaints 
to the League, should be published, but 
now \v& ^eltjoin hear anything about 
them, so that world public opinion is 
.left without the facts necessary for its 
\guidancc and. is unable to stir the 
League’s Council to action Perhaps 
the League needs waking up. 


School Names fop Engines 

■ The , ; Southern Railway is naming 
ten new engines after, public schools. 

Industrious Robin 

A robin has made its nest in the open 
month of a lion’s statue in Forbury 
Gardens at Reading. 

Underground Roadway 

Work is shortly to be started on the! 
first underground roadway in Paris.’ 
It. is to be nearly 300 yards long and 
15 ; yards wide. 


THE COST OF A LENS 

British Work Good 
and Cheap 

WHY DO THINGS GO WRONG ? 

A paragraph recently appeared in 
the C.N. wondering why the lenses 
needed for a television set could be 
made in France at about onc-tliird of 
the price charged for British lenses. 

By .the courtesy of the British Optical 
Lens Company of Birmingham we are 
able to clear up this cause for wondering 
and turn our wonder elsewhere. 

The facts appear to be that the 
Television Development Company ap¬ 
plied to a London agency for the 
prices of flic lenses needed. The British 
Optical Lens Company made a quotation 
for supplying the lenses lower than the 
accepted French quotation, but ap¬ 
parently that English quotation did 
not reach the purchasing company. 
The statement as to the higher English 
price is therefore wrong. 

- The wonder now is why the purchasing 
company did not buy direct from the 
British manufacturing company instead 
of through a middleman. If they had 
done so they would have hqd British 
lenses at a cheaper rate. They will 
know better next time. In the meantime 
British manufacture seems to be en¬ 
tirely vindicated in this case. 


END OF A 30-YEAR BOOK 
Sir John Fortescue’s Great 
Work 

The boy or girl who never read the 
Story of a Red Deer has missed one of 
life’s delights, but there can bo few so 
unlucky. 

All who have read that book will want 
to congratulate its writer on the con¬ 
clusion of another work, which has taken 
him over thirty years to complete. 

Sir John Fortescuc published the first 
two volumes of his History of the 
British Army in 1899, and the thirteenth 
and last volume is now published. 
Without having read those thirteen 
volumes we dare venture to say that, 
though there must be much that is fine 
and stirring in them, no passage will 
draw as many tears as the death scene 
of the red deer sinking into the friendly 
waters of the stream just before the 
hounds reach him.. 

We know one family which invariably 
wept at the last chapter, and then cried 
to a long-suffering mother: "Now begin 
at the beginning again.” 

Did Sir John Fortcscuc feci near to 
tears of weariness.as he reached the last 
chapter ? No one can imagine his want¬ 
ing to " begin at the beginning again,” 
Yet he and the book have grown old 
together. Perhaps he will miss it now 
that they have said goodbye. 


A WISE THING NO GOOD 
TO IRELAND 

Gardeners and farmers have been 
saying that there has been almost a 
plague of moles this year. 

It has set people talking about the 
gentleman in velvet, and among the 
odd facts brought to light is this : lie 
is never found in Ireland. 

Nobody knows why. Of course 
everybody knows why there arc no 
snakes in Ireland; St. Patrick drove 
them out; but we never heard that he 
banned moles as well. Cromwell is 
accused of almost everything by Irish¬ 
men, yet even he is not supposed to 
have put. every mole to the sword. 

; There never have been moles in the 
Emerald Isle, find so poor Ireland is 
robbed of the 'wholesome pioverb which 
bids us not make niojmta'ins of. molehills. 


FRANCE AND THE 
BULL RING 

GROWING CRUELTIES OF 
THE RIVIERA 

Bird-Shooting at Monte Carlo : 
Bull-Fighting Behind Cannes 

DEFYING ENGLISH OPINION 

Slowly but surely public opinion is 
getting tlic better of the passion for 
bull-lighting in Spain, as more generous 
pastimes, such as football, make pro¬ 
gress there. 

It would be deplorable indeed were 
this ancient festival of cruelty to take 
root ip lands in which it has hitherto 
been a stranger. The danger actually 
exists. As if the butchery of the pigeons 
at Monte Carlo were not enough, the 
spectacle of bull-fighting is being talked 
of once more in the South of France. 

Black Troops to Keep Order 

During recent years more than- one 
attempt has been made to introduce 
bull-fighting into the French Riviera, 
but hitherto English opinion has been 
strong enough to prevent this disgrace. 
We remember an occasion at Cannes 
in which such a spectacle was advertised, 
with all arrangements complete, when 
the determination of English visitors 
succeeded in securing its abandonment 
at the eleventh hour. 

A few miles from Cannes lies the little 
hill town of Grasse. There English 
opinion is less powerful, and at last 
money-hungry promoters have suc¬ 
ceeded in bringing about a bull-fight. 
Public protest to the authorities was in 
vain. Tlic authorities did act, it is true, 
but in the direction of furthering the 
spectacle, for State troops, black soldiers 
from Africa, were sent to keep order and 
to play music as an accompaniment. 

A greater contrast than that between 
this barbarous spectacle and its lovely 
setting could hardly be imagined : 
Grasse, with its glorious situation, its 
beautiful outlook upon the Blue Coast, 
a vast flower garden and orange orchard 
as a bull ring I Fifty thousand acres 
here are given up to the cultivation of 
the most beautiful flowers and fruits 
for essences and sweetmeats. 

The Poetry of Labour 

The industries of the ancient little 
town seem the very poetry of labour. 
The scents made in Grasse from roses, 1 
violets, and lilies are world-famous, and 
arc bought in every civilised land ; and 
its candied fruits furnish tlic tables of 
the rich all over Europe. 

It can hardly be the people engaged 
in these pleasant industries who want 
this violence and bloodshed. The 
promoters must count upon the support 
of idlers whose jaded interests arc 
supposed to need some such brutal tonic 
as this. 

I11 any case the event is a disgrace to 
France. The Riviera complains of bad 
seasons, and we can only hope that if 
Bull Rings arc to be added to its 
attractions. the seasons will be worse 
and worse until the Azure Coast recovers 
its senses and deserves a return of its 
prosperity. 


THE PASSING OF THE SWEEP 

It appears that tlic profession of 
chimney-sweeping will soon cease to 
exist so far as Germany is concerned. 
Central heating and other modern 
devices for keeping houses at a comfort¬ 
able temperature are being so universally 
installed that the services of the sweep 
arc required less and less, and the trade 
unions have warned their members not 
to accept any new apprentices. 


Pronunciations in This Paper 

Descartes . . . . Day-kart 

Lepanto . . . Lay-pahn-toe 

Valparaiso . . . Val-pali-ry-so 


JERUSALEM 

How to Give It Peace 

THE TROUBLE AT THE 
WAILING WALL 

There arc many difficulties still ahead 
of the British Government in its work 
of dealing with Palestine, on behalf 
of the League of Nations, as a national 
home for the Jews. 

A Commission of three Members of 
Parliament, with a Colonial judge 
as chairman, has reported on the causes 
of last summer’s rioting and the way to 
prevent its repetition. It arose over the 
disputes between Jews and Arabs as to 
religious exercises at the famous 'Wailing 
Wall in Jerusalem. 

The Commissioners find that the Arab 
attack on the Jews was neither provoked 
by the Jews nor planned by the Arabs, 
nor is the Palestine Government to bo 
blamed for it, except that everyone ought 
to have realised that the quarrel wa's 
getting out of hand. The newspapers 
on both sides were exceedingly violent, 
and tlic garrison at the moment was 
dangerously weak. 

So the Commission recommend better 
control of the Press, the reorganisation 
of the police, and a fixed garrison. 
Already the Mandates Commission of 
the League- of Nations has agreed to 
send out another Commission to go into 
the whole question of the use of the' 
Wailing Wall and its neighbourhood by 
Jews and Arabs, and to suggest regula¬ 
tions to prevent quarrelling about it; 
and finally, as was urged by Lord Balfour 
shortly before lie died, the British 
Government is asked to make a new 
statement about its plans for Palestine. 


REST FOR THE WEARY 

By a bus route in the country two 
readers of the C.N. have put up a seat 
for tired people who had-to wait for the 
bus to come. 

One of these thoughtful people was a 
very old lady of 9G, and for the scat she 
devised this gently humorous reminder 
to any who might use it : 

Rest, tired sitter, 

But leave no litter. 

She lias now herself gone to her long 
rest, but her motto and her seat will long 
keep her in memory. 


Things Said 

Many sons do not realise that their 
father is their best asset. Air. Justice Eve 
People to come may think of our age 
as the glorious rooming of tlic world. 

Sir James Jeans 

If the churches would bring Christi¬ 
anity back to Christ there would be no 
vacant pews. Mr. James Douglas 

There are hundreds of thousands of 
human dwellings which ought to be 
blown up. Mr. Minister of Transport 
Nothing will compel the motorist to 
slacken his speed except to take away his 
horn. M. Ernest Dimnet 

Germany gets along without arma¬ 
ments. Why, then, this terror of States 
at small reductions ? Mr. Norman Angell 
I find that housebreaking takes 
place almost' entirely on information 
supplied by window-cleaners. 

Chief Constable of Cardiff 
It is not generally known that a 
Government grant is available for laying 
out school playing fields. 

Sir Lawrence Chubb 

I11 what other city than London can 
you walk three miles surrounded by 
birds, trees, and flowers ? 

Mr. Gomioske Komal 
Why does not somebody, invent a 
safer method for , house-painting and 
window-cleaning than a ladder ? 

Mrs. J. G. Leigh 
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Lakeland snow • I-lying without an engine • Volcano wakes up 




England's Lakeland—-This beautiful photograph was taken at Lake Ullswater, but the snow 
on the mountains In the background gives a Canadian aspect to the scone. 


'In Peter Pan's Garden—These models on the Round Pond in Kensington Gardens attracted 
a crowd of onlookers, in which grown-ups outnumbered the boys sailing their boats there. 


An Active Volcano—Mayon, the 8000-feet volcano 
in the Philippine Islands, threw up this vast cloud of 
smoke when It was in eruption recently. 


An Intelligent Pony—Ready, n pony which works at a mill at Tring In Hert¬ 
fordshire, has been trained by its master to stand on its hind legs and beg. 
Here we see the pony performing for the benefit of a friend. 


At Work Above London—Scaffolding had to be 
erected round the top of the Monument while _ it 
was being cleaned, a3 this picture shows. 



A Modern Magician’s Cave—New plant has almost doublod the power generated at the Lots 
Road station, which supplies the electric current for nearly all the London Underground 
railways. Here we. see the control-room of the station. 







Sailing In the AirrrSoveral gliding clubs have recently been formed in England, and motorless 
flying Is likely to be a popular pastime during the coming summer. Thi3 glider is being 
launched from a hillside In Hertfordshire. 
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A MILLIONAIRE’S 
SECRET 

How To Be Happy 

A CERTAIN CURE FOR MISERY 

A man has given away six million 
pounds, and this is his story. 

Sixty-five years ago a boy of 15 
called August Heckshcr went to 
America with a capital of ^100. He 
lived on that money for a year, and he 
spent most of his time in a library learn¬ 
ing English from books. When the 
year was up and the money spent he got 
a job in a coalmine. 

He loved engineering, and he deter¬ 
mined to make a good income by it. 

" If I had ^2000 a year,” he used to 
say, " I should be the happiest man in 
the world." 

One day he had a chance of buying a 
piece of land with his savings. There 
. was coal below the wildflowers, and the 
emigrant became rich. 

But not happy. " If I were richer,” 
lie thought, " I should be happy.” 

Six Millions to the Poor 

So I10 went on buying and selling land 
and piling up a fortune, till he had every 
luxury he had ever dreamed about, and 
.still he asked himself: " Why am I not 
enjoying my wealth as I dreamed I 
should?” 

At 42 a rival ruined him. He was 
penniless again. But a friend lent him 
; some money for a fresh start, and he 
made a bigger fortune than ever. 
Today August Hecksher is approaching 
82 and many times a millionaire. 

He has learned at last how to get hap¬ 
piness out of money, and his secret is 
by giving it away. He means to dispose 
of his fortune while he lives, and lie has 
already given ^6,000,000 to the poor: 
But he has not scattered it carelessly. 

August Heckshcr has worked as hard 
at giving money as at getting it, lie says, 
He insists on good value. 

What Is Charity ? 

When people call him charitable he 
contradicts them vigorously. “ It is 
not charity to give away thousands if 
you have plenty left,” he declares. 
“ It is charity to give when your gift 
leaves you in want. I know a poor 
priest who works in the slums and often 
goes cold and hungry because he has 
given a few dollars to an emigrant’s 
widow or an old blind man. That is 
charity.” 

August Hecksher has sold his grand 
mansion on Fifth Avenue, his country 
scat, and his camp in the Adirondacks. 
They did not make him happy. But 
giving docs. He is only sad because he 
did not discover the secret of happiness 
till he was over 70. Yet was it not dis¬ 
covered in Galilee long, long ago ? 


WHAT MR. SHEPARD IS DOING 

It is good news indeed that Mr. 
Ernest Shepard, who has so delight¬ 
fully illustrated Milne and Pepys for 
everybody, is now at work in his new 
house in Surrey on the Life of Dr. 
Johnson. He is to make many pictures 
for a new edition. 

It is not very long since a striking 
witness to the fame of Mr. Shepard 
reached the C.N. One of our much 
valued ■-correspondents, who lives in a 
tent on a fringe between barbarism and 
civilisation, was sighing, for an artist 
to picture certain little--'animals about 
her in her far-away world, and she 
put her sigh into words. The words were : 
' Oh, if only Mr. Shepard could do 
them ! ” 

This famous artist with the magic 
pen, who with one stroke can convey 
the expression on a face, is happy in all 
his work, and wc hear ho is beginning 
to get as fond of his subject as lie grew 
lo be of Pepys. 


Names of great 
Men 

Good and Bad 
Remembrances 

Abraham Lincoln’s name is to be 
commemorated in a new university in 
America which is to be founded on an 
idea of Cecil Rhodes. 

The aims of the founders of the 
university are those which Lincoln 
would have approved, for by enrolling 
scholars, like the Rhodes Scholars, from 
each of the chief countries of the world 
it is hoped to further the cause of inter¬ 
national goodwill. 

All good wishes will go with the new 
university in its high endeavour. It 
begins well with its name, Abraham 
Lincoln, and there can be no better way 
of commemorating a great man’s name. 

Too often a famous man’s name is 
associated with the most commonplace 
articles. Lord Brougham, when rallied 
by the Duke of Wellington on the fact 
that lie would be remembered not for 
his statesmanship but by a horse-drawn 
vehicle, retorted that his Grace would 
go down to posterity in company with 
Wellington boots ! 

Mr. Gladstone has outlived the Glad¬ 
stone bag. But what arc we to say 
when the great name of Milton is 
tacked on to a mouth-wash? 

It is a humiliating thing, which the 
pride of a nation in its illustrious inf- 
mortals should have made impossible. 


JUST A LITTLE ABOUT 
EMILY 

All C. N. readers know something of the splen¬ 
did work done at the Heritage Craft Schools 
at Chailey. We make no apology for taking 
this letter from the Chailey post bag. 

We give it just as it is written. We may 
not all be as wise as Solomon, but wc can all 
be grateful. 

Dear Madam. We feel That wc must 
write you often Concerning our Daughter 
Emily. Dad and myself .consider you 
have performed A miricle namely all 
your grand Staff at Chailey. The 
Splendid way our Big Daughter Emily 
came Home. Considering Emily Barely 
weighed 4 lbs when She was admitted 
at Chailey and we all thought She was 
drawing Ilcr last Breath we cannot 
praise Chailey and its Staff to much. 

Well Madam Just A little about 
Emily. She Eats anything and wc 
are pleased to say She is not Dainty, 
Her food Consists of Browne Bread and 
Butter, Her dinners The Same as all 
the rest of us at Home Cabbage Potatoes 
and Just a little meat but very small, 
and Pudding She looks for Her bed 
as regular as clock work and Sleeps 
right Through the night, Wc must not 
forget To Thank the Matron of The 
Children’ Hospital for the Kind way 
she has preformed and the Amount of 
Interest She has shown towards Our 
Loving Daughter Emily. 


MRS. PIANISSIMO 

We happen to know a nice but very 
grumpy old lady. Not long ago she was 
much surprised to receive a present by 
post with no name of the sender. It 
was a most charming book with a golden 
cover, inside all blank with smooth 
paper leaves to write on. On the back 
of the book was written : “ The Book of 
Good Cheer”; and inside, in clear 
printing : “ For Pessimists—Every 
Hopeful Thing you meet with is to be 
entered here.” 

" Who on Earth sent this ? ” the old 
lady asked suspiciously. " Anyway, 
there is nothing to put into it ! " 

”Oh yes, there is,” said her niece, 
entering. “ Cook has made the porridge 
without any lumps. That’s hopeful,” 
Our old friend is honest. ; She wrote 
this down, and her eyes twinkled just a 
little as she did so. ... 


A Theatre for 
Half-a-Crown 

Penny Plain, Twopence 
Coloured 

For 53 years Benjamin Pollock, in his 
tiny shop in Hoxton, has been making 
theatres of cardboard and tinsel. 

A penny plain, twopence coloured, is 
his cry. His wife’s father, John Red- 
ington, opened up the shop about 80 
years ago, when Hoxton was a village. 
John Redington was a notable hand at 
colour engravings, and his pictures of 
great actors in their swaggering costumes 
were sold everywhere. Today they are 
collected by connoisseurs. 

Benjamin Pollock and his daughters 
still carry on the old trade. Writers and 
artists of world-wide fame pay visits 
to the little shop to see what is new, 
although nothing is very new, for Ben¬ 
jamin believes in the good old plays. 

For two shillings he will cut you out 
a complete theatre, a drama, an opera, 
or a pantomime, complete with figures 
and scenery. You can have a set of tin 
feeders to move the figures on and off 
the stage, and the complete book of 
words to read while the actors make their 
bow. You can have nine bluejackets for 
a shilling plain, or one and eightpcncc 
coloured; The Forty Thieves for three 
shillings; the entire coloured pantomime 
of The Sleeping Beauty for seven-and- 
eightpencc. 

THE WATERPROOF MAP 
Some Cheap Things That Are 
Worth Having 

The Ordnance Survey Office has intro¬ 
duced a new tiling which ought to make 
holidays pleasanter than ever. 

It is a waterproof map. No longer 
will the walker be afraid to consult the 
map in an April shower. No more will 
he try to glimpse his way from a hurried 
peep as he'huddles against hedge or 
hayrick. The motorist in an open car 
need not put up the hood before he looks 
out the route. 

The new maps arc printed on -Place’s 
waterproof paper, which is almost as 
strong as parchment, and can bo washed 
and ironed. One map reader tested 
his by running a muddy-wheeled car 
over it and then applying soap with a 
scrubbing brush. The map came up 
smiling. 

Everyone will exclaim at the wonder 
of such a thing, yet Japan has had 
paper umbrellas and paper walls for 
centuries. Waterproof maps should 
have been thought of long ago. 

Better late than never. Wc ought 
not to grumble about anything now 
that maps which last for ever can be 
bought for 3s. Gd. and 4 s. ; bread and 
cheese are cheap ; the water of a 
rippling brook costs nothing; and 
there is no charge at all for using the 
green footpaths of England. The best 
kind of holiday is the cheapest of all. 


HEART-BEATS BY WIRELESS 

A doctor at Geneva announces that 
he has perfected a method of trans¬ 
mitting heart-beats by wireless. 

Such transmission is, of course, quite 
simple, and it is certain that the Swiss 
doctor has not been the first to effect it. 
By putting a microphone over the heart 
its sounds can be magnified to any 
extent, and they can then be broadcast 
in the usual way. Indeed, more than 
a year ago two German professors not 
only broadcast the sounds of flic heart 
but used the wireless waves to record 
the condition of the heart in the form 
of vibrations. 

To broadcast the heart-beats can, 
however, ho of little practical use. It 
might be possible in this way to get the 
opinion of an eminent specialist too far 
away to visit a patient, but no broad¬ 
casting station, unless perhaps in the 
case of a man of distinguished eminence, 
would broadcast heart sounds. 


WARM SCHOOLS 

Why We Must 
Have Them 

A POINT ABOUT OPEN AIR 

The problem of open air with warmth 
has not yet been fully solved. 

The Medical Research Council has 
beenconducting important investigations 
in the heating and ventilation of busi¬ 
ness and school premises, and it has 
obtained the most valuable results from 
the schools. 

More and more it is realised how 
essential to health are air and sunshine. 
Without scientific guidance lo go upon 
the various schools have adopted vary¬ 
ing methods for keeping fresh air about 
their scholars. Some, which seem to be 
the best of all, have managed to combine 
warmth with fresh air by maintaining 
the correct temperature in rooms of 
which the windows have been open. 
Others have had schools practically in 
the open, and there the autumn and 
winter results have been less satisfactory. 

One Great Difficulty 

It seems to be proved that, no matter 
how pure the air, warmth for the pupils 
must be preserved at well over 50 degrees. 
Children arc rendered unwell and their 
studies suffer if they are cold. In the 
well-warmed airy school the standard 
of progress is far higher than in the 
school where the children become chilled. 

One great difficulty with the entirely 
open-air school is that pitying parents 
will not send their children to school in 
the cold weather, so that absenteeism is 
added to the evil of imperfect work done 
in school hours. 

The Medical Research Council’s report 
will cliccr many a young heart, for it 
advocates reform in the method of 
heating the schoolrooms. The old 
hot-water pipes, it says, are quite un¬ 
satisfactory, as they warm only a few 
children. Warmth should conic from the 
floor and from wall-panels and ceilings. 

A Painful Memory 

That feature' of the report will be 
endorsed by many a grown-up who 
remembers his freezing schooldays. 
One young lady, now grown to maturity, 
suffers torture from chilblains every year, 
although she is extremely athletic 
and lives largely in the open air. Her 
miseries, she says, date from her stay 
at an expensive school in Malvern where 
her classroom, with its floor of polished 
oak blocks, was swept by icy draughts. 

The conditions tested in the schools 
apply to factories, mills, and workshops. 
Only by a liberal blend of warmth with 
fresh air can efficiency, comfort, and 
health be secured. Picture on page 9 

PULLING THE GUIDES 
TOGETHER 
The Council Fire 

It is one of the dreams of our friend 
Mr. Evelyn Wrench, who is starting his 
new: world movement called APA (All 
Peoples Association) with much en¬ 
thusiasm, to found an international 
paper printed in at least three languages. 

Wo find something of the same good 
idea in Dame Katharine Purse’s Council 
Fire, the quarterly organ of the World 
Bureau of the Girl Guides. 

In every issue of The Council F'iro 
articles appear in various languages, ■ 
and the scope of the magazine covers 
the whole world where Guides are found. 
The April number has news of Guides 
and Guiding in China and Scandinavia; 
and a sketch of the Chief Guide. C.N. 
readers who would keep in touch 
with the international activities of this 
great movement may well do so by send¬ 
ing is. Gd. to the Guide Headquarters 
for a year’s copies of The Council Fire. 

Tlie'C.N. rejoices to sec the Guides of 
the world being drawn together in this 
way, for the Scouts and Guides of the 
nations arc among their greatest hopes. 
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TOKYO REBUILT 
Romance of a Great City 

Seven years ago half the city of Tokyo 
was destroyed by earthquake and fires. 

Little has been heard of the feverish 
activities of, engineers, architects, and 
others who have been for seven long 
years rebuilding this ancient city. 

The correspondent ,of the Engineer 
has now. written to say that the rebuild¬ 
ing of Tokyo is accomplished. While the 
city was being subject to hourly shocks 
in 1923, and fires were raging throughout 
the town, the streets around the burning 
area and all the open spaces were packed 
with people living as best they could. 
The police were helpless, as all communi¬ 
cations had been destroyed, and soldiers 
alone were able to maintain order. 

But in the midst of this terrible tur¬ 
moil the authorities of the city worked 
day and night. They erected huge 
barracks for the police and the Govern¬ 
ment departments, and a Bureau of 
Reconstruction was formed which, after 
these seven years, has just completed its 
wonderful work. 

After the earthquake weeks of de¬ 
struction by the Government took place. 
Companies of soldiers blew up the foun¬ 
dations of great buildings because the 
fall of them would have added to the 
general danger, while bands of men 
wrecked the skeletons of tramears which 
lay burned in their tracks. 

Today new sewers are laid, streets 
have been rebuilt and paved, spaces 
have been kept aside for parks ; there 
arc new railways, hundreds of new 
bridges, and more than twenty railway 
stations have been erected. 

There is still much to do and seven 
years may seem a long time, but from 
the engineer's standpoint the work has 
proceeded as if by magic. 


Alcohol is Bad for You 


CAN ANYTHING BE DONE ? 

As a heavy lorry rumbles past and 
an old building shudders many a man 
has cried out, " Can nothing be done ? ’’ 

“ Are these lovely old aisles, or these 
storied halls, to, be shaken to'bits after 
standing the siege of Time so long ? Arc 
we to leave nothing beautiful for the 
generations who will come after us ? 
Can nothing be done ? ” 

.Parliament has done something: it 
has given a tax rebate of 20 per cent to 
business people who use pneumatic 
tyres, and the London General is 
equipping its vast fleet of buses with 
them. Now there is a plea for a 50 per 
cent tax rebate to pneumatic tyre users. 

Every good citizen will fit pneumatic 
tyres if lie can. Only a selfish man 
would wish to injure other people’s 
property and jangle their nerves. In 
ugly new suburbs noisy traffic is bad 
enough, but in towns where there are 
precious.historic buildings such traffic is 
nothing short of criminal. 


THE PHILOSOPHY OF SUSAN 

Susan is very little. The other day a 
parcel came, and when Mother had 
opened it she said : “ Susan, your god¬ 
father has sent you some lovely sweets.” 

Soon afterwards Susan trotted up to 
Nannie with the box saying: "Look, 
Nannie, God gave me these ! ” 

They laughed at Susan, but they were 
wrong. Lor the Giver of All Good 
Things surely gives kind hearts to the 
friends of little children. To tiny Susan 
the Sun, and the primroses, her mother, 
and her toys arc all gifts of God. 


THE COST OF A SQUABBLE 

In 1926 a coal barge was damaged 
in the Thames. Whose fault was it, 
and what compensation should be paid ? 

Lawyers have been debating these 
questions until the costs of flic action 
have reached from £2 000 to ^3000, 
The sum in dispute was only .£118, 

Quarrelling lias always been bad 
policy—between individuals or nations. 


GILBERT WHITE WRITES 
TO A LADY 

. Two letters by. the famous naturalist 
Gilbert White have been presented to 
Hastings Museum by the great man’s 
descendants. One of them is addressed 
to his sister-in-law, and runs thus : 

Dear Madam, I have sent my Servant 
and horses and a young man to carry my 
nephew in his lap. If you can ride 
behind you will find the pillion a better 
conveyance in our rough country than 
a chaise. My Horse is esteemed a safe 
double horse. If you set out from Alton 
soon you may be here by tea-time. 

Your affectionate Brother, 

Gil. White. 

Selborne : Sept. 5. 

In a tew lines this letter gives us 
eighteenth - century England. Pic¬ 
turesque ladies rode pillion behind 
servants in picturesque livery. There 
were no perambulators in those days, 
any more than there were 20 h.p. saloon 
cars, so another man had to carry the 
toddler ” in his lap.” I11 those stately 
days affectionate Brothers called a 
sister-in-law Dear Madam. It is all 
very dignified, placid, and pleasant, like 
the tunc of a minuet. 

There was a coarse, sordid side to 
the England of those clays, however, 
and we find it, not in the letters of 
Gilbert White, but in the pictures of 
William Hogarth. 


In the Auction Rooms 

The following prices have lately been paid 
in the auction rooms for objects of interest. 

£2415 
£1500 
£10S0 
£1050 
£945 
£850 
£578 
£546 
£483 
£315 


Ancient Egyptian figure 
Elizabethan rock-crystal cup 
George II octagonal tray . 
An Agra carpet . . 

Painting by L’hermite . 
Louis XV cabinet . . 

Panel of Gobelins tapestry 
Painting by W; R. Sickert 
Chinese lacquer screen 
Painting by P. Wilson Steer 


HALF THE WORLD’S SHIPS 
Britain’s Share of Last Year’s 
* Building 

TRIUMPH OF THE MOTOR 

Britain still builds more ships than 
all the rest of the world put together. 
We built more than half the world’s 
ships last .year. , : 

That is a very remarkable fact when 
wc remember what a tiny island we live 
on and how big the world is. Last year 
also was a year of great depression in 
shipbuilding ; although wc launched 
many ships a great part of our ship¬ 
yards lay idle, and when shipyards have 
nothing to do marine engine works arc 
thrown idle. 

. The British predominance is not as 
great as it used to be, as wc may sec by 
comparing the figures of 1929 with a 
representative year before the war, 
1906, When the figures were : 

1929 1905 

Britain .. 1,523,000 tons 1,828,000 tons 

Other nations 1,270,000 tons 1,092,000 tons 

We see at once that Britain does not 
build as large a proportion as of old, 
but that is nothing to be -surprised at. 
One nation could not expect to go on 
for, ever building two out of three of 
the world’s ships. 

Nearly the whole of our figures relate 
to steamships and motor-ships. What is 
particularly worth note about the figures 
of last year is the fact that motor-ships 
are rapidly gaining on steamships., 

Steamships .. v. .. 1,504,000 tons 

Motor-ships') v ,.. ... .. .. 1,270,000 tons 

Sailing and BargeS; ,. .. .. 19,000 tons 

The great advantage of the motor-ship 
is easily understood. It requires no 
boilers. It requires much less space for 
fuel because oil is more economically 
stored than coal. It can more easily bo 
kept clean. So much space is saved by 
the absence of boilers and coal-bunkers 
that there is more room for cargo. 

Unfortunately the returns show, that 
much more progress is being made with 
motor-ships abroad than in British yards. 
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All the Old Things Last 

While Lord Balfour, in the 
last weeks of his life, lay 
serenely waiting the end which 
he knew to be near he sent a 
message to an old friend. The 
message was in these words : All 
the old things last with me. 

They are remarkable words, 
by which Lord Balfour meant 
more than that his old friend¬ 
ship, his old affection, was un¬ 
changed and unchanging. Ilis 
old beliefs in things lovely and 
of good report were all unaltered. 
His old confidence in the prin¬ 
ciples of honour and justice was 
unalterable. 

Old-fashioned though the belief 
might be, he still believed that 
God was in His heaven and that 
all would be right with the world. 

His was a great intellect, which 
grappled not merely with the 
transaction of worldly affairs, 
and with the intricacies of worldly 
politics, but with the problems 
of thought and science. He was 
familiar with the scientific theories 
of the origin of matter, of the 
structure of the atom, and of the 
architecture of the Universe. But 
familiarity with all these never 
bred in him the assumption that 
knowledge had reached, or could 
ever reach, a stage where man 
could set himself apart from 
God, Who had created him and 
all the boundless Universe of 
which he had knowledge. 

The old thing, the belief in 
God, lasted with him. 

There were some words which 
he spoke to the British Associa¬ 
tion, when at the height of his 
intellectual powers, which illus¬ 
trate very well what he thought 
and held. 

Extend the boundaries of 
knowledge as you may, he said ; 
draw how you will the picture 
of the Universe, trace as you 
choose the evolution of the atom 
and of living things till men 
arise, a learned handful, to ex¬ 
plain all and everything—and 
yet there will always remain one 
thing you cannot explain, and 
that is knowledge. How did it 
come ? It is not to be explained 
apart from God. 

That is the old foundation of 
belief. "It is the unshakable one. 
In the hour of death, as in the 
fullness of life and in the height 
of intellectual power, the last of 
the great Victorians saw it and 
bore witness to it. 

To the end of his days the old 
things lasted with him. 

So may it be with us, that for 
us all courage and honour and 
faith and hope may never vanish 
from the Earth. 



The Editor's Table 

John Carpenter House, London 

above the hidden waters of the ancient River 
Fleet, the cradle of the Journalism of the world 



The New Boy 

A pleasant tale has been recalled 
of James Payn, the novelist and 
editor who was born ioo years ago. 

He went to Eton at eleven, and hated 
the airs of the upper boys. 

Tic remembered a fifth form young 
gentleman (looking in his white tie 
like a miniature parson) inquiring 
of him, in a drawling voice, “ Lower 
Boy, what might your name be ? " 

“ Well," said Lower Boy Payn, “ it 
might be Beelzebub, but it isn’t.” 

© 

Easter 

.. Christ the Lord is risen today, 

Sons of men and angels say : 

Raise your joys and triumphs high, 

Sing, ye heavens, and Earth reply. 

Charles Weslfey 

© 

The New Game 

Qames arc always popular; even 
on a fine evening. 

But how many of us are brilliant 
enough to play at Definitions, a new 
game which we are told was first 
invented and played at Geneva by 
some visitors of different nationalities ? 
Here are some of the results. Various 
races were summed up : 

One Swiss — a pastry shop. 

Two Swiss = an inn. 

Three Swiss = a Grand -Hotel. 

The Scots came off rather brilliantly, 
as, for instance : 

One Scotsman = a savings bank. 

Two Scotsmen = a game of golf. 

Three Scotsmen —British Government. 
© 

The Wonderful Man 

“ A RE there any vurry interesting 
persons here ? ” exclaimed an 
eager American voice at an At Home ; 
“ any lady who has passed through a 
wunnerful experience ? ” 

The hostess looked round. She was 
not very keen about celebrities ; these 
guests were her friends, but she 
wanted to oblige the sightseer from 
the Other Side. 

“ Look at that man there," she 
was able to say at last ; “ the one 
with a moustache, in the corner, 
taking a macaroon. He has just 
won a law case about a road coming 
through his garden, and he has lost a 
thousand pounds through his legal 
expenses. Rather wonderful if you 
think of it, perhaps ! ” 

© 

Use Thee Eyes 

■y iianks to the schoolmaster and 
B.B.C. announcer it is rare to 
hear a good bit of dialect nowadays. 
But the other day a C.N. reader in 
Dorset heard good advice and good 
dialect rolled into one. 

Two boys came round a corner on 
bicycles, and one took the turn so that 
he also took a toss. The other shouted: 

Shut thee mouth and look with thee 
eyes, boy! ’ ’ ■■ 

The roads would-be a good deal 
safer if people did. 


The People We Like 

w have come across this story 
of an American minister who, 
when taken ill, was constantly visited 
by his congregation. Parker Vanamcc 
was at the beginning of his pastorate 
at flic time he had his accident, and 
remarked gaily that it was the best 
thing that could have happened. 

“ They all come to see me,” he said. 
" Every one of them docs something 
for me, brings a cake or flowers, or 
something of that kind, and after that 
they have to like me ! We always 
like people toe have been kind to.” 

© 

Oil, the Spring, the bountiful Spring, 
She shineth and smileth on everything. 

Barry Cornwall 
© - 

Tip-Cat 

goME M.P.s arc accused of being as 
changeable as the weather. But, 
unlike the weather, they arc always 
trying to shine. 

a 

Sometimes life goes along like a song. 
Particularly in a fiat. 

a 

Jt is the rcsolnte minority who get 
their own way. Those who look 
after Number One. 

G 

w ar is said to be no longer a gentle¬ 
manly game. And was never 
ladylike. 

3 

Jn London you 
can walk for 
miles surround¬ 
ed by birds, 
trees, and 
flowers. Yet at 
times even the 
Government 
wants to go to 
the country. 

0 

goum Amew- 
c a n tax- 
collectors arc 
threatening to 
strike. Ours 
are already hitting us hard. 

Q 

The English have grit. But not, if 
they can help it, in their eyes. 

G 

Poetical nations are usually athletic. 

Through the constant use of their 
poetic feet. 

© 

The Prayer of a Kitchen Maid 

O.Lord, who knowest every need of 
mine, 

Help me to bear each cross and not 
repine; 

Grant me fresh courage every day, 
Help me to do my work alway 
Without complaint! 

© 

The Broadcaster 

C.N. Calling the World 
P i Channel pilot has left £8oo to 
Trinity House charities. 

^ Tyne shipyard which lias been 
closed for 18 months is reopening 
to build a liner which will keep 1500 
men busy for 18 months, 
gi. Thomas's Hospital has received 
£100,000 from Lady Houston, 


Peter Puck Wants 
To Know 



If Bank Holiday 
crowds make a 
coconut shy 


God Hath Sent His Angels 

("Lod hath sent His angels 
To the Earth again, 
Bringing joyful tidings 
To the sons of men. 

They who first at Christmas 
Thronged the heavenly way 
Now beside the tomb door 
Sit on Easter Day. 

Angels, sing Ilis triumph 
As yon sang His birth, 

Christ the Lord is risen, 

Peace, goodzvill on Earth. 
Qod has still His angels, 
Helping at His word 
All His faithful children, 

Like their faithful Lord, 
Soothing them in sorrow, 
Arming them in strife, 

Opening wide the tomb doors, 
Leading into life. 

pATiiER, send Thine angels 
Unto us, we pray; 

Leave us not to wander 
All along our way. 

Let them guard and guide us, 
Wheresoe’er we be, 

Till our resurrection 
Brings us home to Thee. 
Angels, sing Ilis triumph 
As you sang Ilis birth, 

Christ the Lord is risen, 

Peace, goodzvill on Earth. 

Bishop Phillips Brooks 
© 

Into the Highlands of 
the Mind 

/~ , ould anything be more miracu- 
^ lous in this miraculous world 
than the way in which the mind can 
take us anywhere at will ? 

A picture on a post-card passes 
before us, and in a flash wc find 
ourselves in the everlasting world. 
It is only a picture of the State 
Library of California at Sacramento, 
but across the front of it are 32 letters 
of the alphabet cut in stone, and they 
have magic in them. This is what 
they say : 

Into the highlands of the mind 
LeJ. me go. 

Thsj; are from one of the many 
splendid volumes of poetry of William 
Watson, and they come into his 
tribute to that king of our race who 
was horn and died on St. George’s 
Day. Sir William Watson picks up 
Shakespeare and, like the rest of us, 
he is entranced ; but, unlike the rest 
of us, he sits down and writes these 
lines: 

O let me leave the plains behind 
Arid let me leave the vales below; 

Into the highlands of the mind, 

Into the mountains, let me go. 

My Keats, my Spenser, loved I well, 
Gardened and statued lawns were these, 
But not for ever would I dwell 
In arbours and in pleasances. 

Here are the heights, crest beyond crest. 
Loftiest of all things, cloud-encurled, 

And I will watch from Everest 
The long heave of the surging world. 

It comes from the first year of the 
war that shook the world, and we 
are thankful that in any time of storm 
and stress we may take down the poet 
from our shelves and be carried far 
into the realms of gold and up into 
the highlands of the mind. 
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JUSTICE 100 YEARS 
TOO LATE 

FAME FOR A FORGOTTEN 
MAN 

Ilis Wonderful Offer to Men of 
Freedom From Pain 

A BENEFACTOR BEFORE 
HIS TIME 

Henry Hill Hickman, who died a 
hundred years ago, was the first man 
to apply the anaesthetics which have 
made the saving miracles of modern 
surgery possible. 

He offered the world freedom from 
pain, and it was refused because the 
world did not understand what he meant, 
or thought the gift of no importance. 

■It met with so little honour, even 
after he was dead, that there is not a 
line about him in the Dictionary of 
National Biography ' or in the great 
encyclopedias. Not one of the 
thousands of sufferers who have owed 
him gratitude had ever heard of him 
till he was mentioned in a lecture by 
Lord Dawson, the King’s doctor, as the 
Father of English anaesthetists. 

His First Patients 

After a hundred years of neglect he 
creeps into a corner of the newspapers 
today, while the film stars have the big 
headings. 

Who was this poor private in the 
greftt army of discoverers and inventors 
whoso reward comes only when they 
have passed beyond caring about it ? 

Dr. Henry Hickman was a young 
general practitioner who lived in Ludlow 
and was also a student of the sciences 
of his day, from which he had imbibed 
the idea that gases might be effectual 
in stilling consciousness. 

In a letter he wrote in 1824 he said 
that lie had frequently lamented that 
something had not been thought of 
“ whereby fears may be tranquilised and 
suffering relieved.” He found a method 
and he employed it to relieve the suffer¬ 
ings /)f cats and dogs which were in 
need tif surgery. 

Unheeded Pleadings 

These he made unconscious by making 
them inhale first carbon dioxide, and 
then nitrous oxide, which is today the 
dentist’s anaesthetic. Such good re¬ 
coveries did these poor animals make, 
even when a limb had been amputated 
under the anaesthetic, that it became 
Dr. Hickman’s earnest purpose to ex¬ 
tend the benefit of his discovery to man. 

He came up to London full of hope 
and enthusiasm, but London was deaf 
to his pleadings. He published a 
pamphlet 011 his experiments and ad¬ 
dressed it to one of the Presidents of 
the , Royal Society, but the pamphlet 
was pigeon-holed. Nobody regarded it. 

Still fired with the zeal of the dis¬ 
coverer, he went to Paris, where much 
was promised him but nothing done. 
The surgeons of Paris, like those of 
London, must have thought that no 
good thing could come out of a little 
place like Ludlow. 

Was it likely that an unknown young 
doctor, still in his twenties, could have 
anything to teach them ? 

Not a Failure 

So the healer who was burning to 
help the world took his discovery and 
Iris experiments with him to an early 
grave. Poor Hickman died before he 
was thirty, a disappointed or a heart¬ 
broken man. 

Yet he was not a failure. It was 
fourteen years after his death before’ his 
anaesthetic of nitrous oxide was first 
used. on a human being, and eighteen 
before chloroform ” was found ; yet 
Hickman had shown the way, and no 
seed of scientific discovery ever falls 
wholly on barren ground. But if the 
world had listened to this young man it 
would have been spared nearly twenty 
years of suffering. 


A ROGUE OF OLD ROME 


B e sure your sin will find you out, 
says the old proverb. 

That has happened to a rogue who 
lived at Treves 17 centuries ago. 

While workmen- were repairing a 
sewer in the Olegiverstrasse they came 
upon the remains of a Roman fountain, 
and in it were over 250 clay moulds for 
making coins of the period from 200 
to 250 A.D. 

There is no record of a mint at Augusta 
Trevcrorum (now Treves) during that 
period, and liobody likes to be sus¬ 


picious, but it is apparently clear that 
the moulds belonged to a coiner who 
issued counterfeit money. 

He plied • his lawless trade when 
Christians were being persecuted in 
Rome, Severus was repairing Hadrian's 
wall across England, and Alexander was 
marching against the Persians, Ap¬ 
parently no one found him out, or the 
moulds would surely have been broken. 
He probably chuckled at the thought of 
his own cleverness. But the secret has 
been discovered at last. 



Dinner Time in School 


The llttlo waiters and waitresses 


Desks become dinner-tables 


The boys and girls at Ringmer School, Sussex, havo become their own caterers, for most of 
them livo too far away to go home at midday. The meals are served in the classrooms by 
somo of the hoys and girls, while others assist the cook in the kitchen. 


The Red Silk Frock 


W e like this story of a doctor 
in Paris that has just come our 
way and that happens to be true. 

He had successfully treated a rich 
lady, who begged her physician to send 
in his bill. She was very grateful to 
him for his care and kindness, for he 
had saved her life. She was so en¬ 
thusiastic that she declared she could 
not really repay him, even if she gave 
him everything she had. 

“ So tell me what to do about it,” 
she said. 11 Mention anything you like 
to have, and it is yours.” 

The doctor, who is the kindest of men 
and very good to his poor patients 
(indeed he often likes them better than 
the spoiled rich), glanced at her medi¬ 
tatively. He was thinking how good it 
would be if a certain very needy con- 
surpptive English governess he was 
looking after could have a red silk frock 


exactly like the gown the rich lady 
was wearing. 

“ I will take your dress, then,” he said 
suddenly, not seeing why a poor girl 
should not wear a pretty frock. “ I 
will send round, for it at five this after¬ 
noon if you will have it ready,” 

The rich lady thought it was a joke, 
but when she understood that the 
doctor had taken her at her word she 
burst into tears and ran from the room. 

But the doctor was unperturbed and 
held her to her promise; and at the 
ambassador’s garden party a few days 
after, the ambassador’s wife said, look¬ 
ing at one of her guests to whoin she 
had sent a card because the doctor 
wished it ; 

“ She looks ill; but she cannot be as 
poor as you say. I arn’su re slie gets her 
clothes from Worth. That red silk 
frock is beautifully cut ! ” 


THE SHAMEFUL 
SLUMS 

HOW TO GET RID 
OF THEM 

A Great Scheme Before 
Parliament at Last 

STOP TALKING AND PASS IT 

Wc have had so many Housing Acta 
before and since the war, and so many 
new houses have sprung up everywhere, 
that one would think there could not 
possibly be any further need for cither 
Housing Acts or houses. 

But the sad fact is that, though many 
houses have been built for working- 
people with good wages, the slums have 
hardly been affected at all. That is 
partly because the slum-dwellers have 
not been able to afford the rent of the 
new houses, and partly because they 
have not been able to leave their slums, 
which are near their work, for the new 
housing estates. 

What the New Bill Proposes 

So now one more Housing Bill is being 
considered by the House of Commons 
dealing specially with slum-dwellers. 
If it is passed the local authority for- 
every town over 20,000 will have to 
prepare a plan this year for dealing with 
its slums. It will have a choice of 
several plans. 

It may be decided that the slums in 
one area arc so bad that they must be 
completely pulled down. Here the 
council may call upon the owners to - 
do the work at their own cost, or it may 
do it itself and make the owners pay ; 
or it may buy the sharp from the owner 
at the value of the land (he gets nothing 
for the value of his slum houses) and may 
do the work itself. 

When the land is cleared the. council 
may cither build new houses on it, or 
use it for some public purpose, or keep 
it as an open space ; but in one way or 
another the council must provide for the 
housing of the dispossessed tenants. 
And because these tenants cannot pay 
ordinary rents there will be a Govern¬ 
ment grant, not on each house rebuilt, 
but on each person housed. For people 
housed on the spot, where the land is 
expensive the grant may be as'much as 
^3 10s. a year for each man, woman, or 
child housed, and these grants will be 
continued for 40 years. 

House for Old People 

In slums not bad enough to be com¬ 
pletely cleared the council may make 
orders for the removal of only the worst 
houses and for the repairing of others ; 
and Where there is overcrowding it may 
thin out the people and obtain grants 
for housing some elsewhere. 

The councils are empowered to make 
grants to slum-dwellers toward the cost 
of their disturbance. 

Societies and companies engaged in 
housing which limit their dividends or 
do not trade for profit may take part 
in this housing work and earn the grants. 
Another thing the Bill does is to allow 
small houses to be built (quite apart from 
slum clearance) for old people. ' There is 
also a provision enabling county councils 
to undertake housing schemes on behalf 
of rural district councils and to help 
them with the cost. 

On the whole it is an exceedingly 
useful Bill, which ought quickly.1!to 
become law. 

HER SOUL GOES 
MARCHING ON 

A few weeks ago wc told of the death, 
of * the old Southport lady, Madame 
Williams, who collected so much money 
for disabled soldiers. 

We now hear that her chair is still in 
its old place,' and on it is her tray, with 
a card asking for donations in her name. 
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SCIENCE GETS 

Together 


CUTTING THROUGH 
SCOTLAND 

A GREAT WORK FOR 
IDLE MEN TO DO 

The Immense Changes That 
It Would Bring About 

CANAL AS A WORLD HIGHWAY 

If we. look at the map of Scotland 
wc are struck' with the remarkable 
indentations of its coastline, especially 
on the west. ' 

Wo see also that at one point Scotland 
has a decided waist. On the east 
there is the Firth of Foftli, cutting 
many miles into the interior (it is fully 
fifty miles from Fifc-Nc'ss to Alloa}, 
and on the west wc have the Firth of 
Clyde, reaching inward so far that it is 
only fifty - miles or so from navigable 
water in the Firth of Forth to navigable 
water in the Firth of Clyde. 

The world knows so many remarkable 
canals, and canal enterprise has been 




The Canal in relation to Europe 


so daring and ingenious, that it is 
strange that this neck between the. Forth 
and the Clyde has not yet been pierced 
by a huge waterway. At any rate, 
Parliament has set up a commission to 
examine the question, and its report 
will be awaited with great interest. 
The industries involved are enormous. 

Scotland’s Most Used River 

The Clyde is, of course, the most 
used river of Scotland, and its third 
longest. It is one of the most important 
fivers in the world, although it is only 
a hundred miles long, for some of the 
greatest shipbuilding and marine en¬ 
gineering works arc housed on its banks. 
The Clyde has been so improved that 
the biggest vessels can go to Glasgow. 
If they could navigate through Scotland 
to' tlic North Sea Glasgow would 
obviously reap a great advantage.- 

If wo turn to the Ifirlh of Forth wo 
find that it is only navigable as far as 
Alloa for 300-ton vessels, and this re¬ 
minds us how much work would have 
to be done to make a navigable water- 
nay lo the Clyde. 

The Ocean Gate ot Europe 

At present there is an ancient little 
waterway called the Forth and Clyde 
Canal which runs from Grangemouth on 
the Forth to Howling on the Clyde. 1 It 
is 39 miles long and is controlled by the 
railway,-interest. It was made at the 
end of the', eighteenth, century and cost 
only ^300,000. ..The small use wo make 
of canals is’a, reproach’ to bur national 
intelligence. it 

If wc wish to understand how much a 
sea-canal across Scotland would mean 
we must turn from the map of Scotland 
lo the map of Europe and observe the 
relation of Scotland to the. important- 
ports and trading centres of Scandinavia, 
Russia, and Germany. We see at 
a glance how many miles of transport 


ANY BOOK THAT 
IS WANTED 

The Library That Will 
Supply It 

GOOD NEWS FROM 
THE TREASURY 

It is good news that the Treasury has 
promised /3000 to the Central Library 
on condition fhat.it alters its constitu¬ 
tion and is known in future as the 
National Central Library. 

; The Central Library is the great ally 
of adult education. When a group of 
students starts to study a particular 
subject with a Workers Educational 
Association Tutor many books arc 
needed which they cannot afford to huy 
and may not be able to borrow from a 
local library, tint the Central Library 
will supply any book, however expen¬ 
sive, provided there is a genuine need 
for it. It never buys a book until the 
book is asked for. It never supplants 
local libraries, and usually it tries to 
supply the books through a local library. 
It arranges for the exchange of books 
between libraries. 

A Boon to Students 

Last year the library’s own stock had 
reached 51,000 volumes. It issued more 
than 38,000 volumes to urban and 
county libraries and more than i.j.ooo 
to adult classes. 

; All this service is free lo the student. 
Libraries make small contributions, a 
few individuals subscribe, and there is 
a grant from the Carnegie Trust. , Now 
comes the Treasury grant to delight 
those who have given their services to 
the Library ever since its birth. 

Dr. Albert Mansbridgc has been chair¬ 
man sinee.it began. It had three trustees 
when it was given a constitution in 1915 ; 
now there will be u trustees, and the 
President of the Board of Education 
or his nominee will be one. The British 
Museum and the Library Association 
will be represented, and Dr. Mans¬ 
bridgc, Sir -llcnry Miers, and Mr. A. W. 
Pollard will continue their good work 

Long may the National Central 
Library Help the working-class student 
to assuage the noblest of all thirsts, the 
thirst for more light. 

Contihued from the previous column 
would be saved by ships leaving North 
European ports to cross the Atlantic. 
There would also be a great saving for 
ships leaving Hull, Newcastle, and other 
English eastern ports for Atlantic 
voyages. It is no small matter to 
stive distance on such journeys, lor 
every mile saved means not only time 
saved but a smaller expenditure on fuel, 
wages, and other shipping charges. The 
Fortli-Clydc Sea Canal would become a 
great world highway. 

Great Britain stands in a most 
advantageous position at the Ocean 
Gate of, Europe. To this geographical 
factor her shipping owes much, ft is a 
great gift of Nature that she should be 
an island with magnificent ports so 
placed that she can deal in the wealth 
of the world. It is a matter for great 
surprise, therefore, that this Clyde- 
Fortli canal project has not received 
the attention it deserves. 

Very great changes would follow the 
cutting of the canal. Glasgow, of course, 
is already a great city with a population 
well over a million, but she would gain 
immeasurably by the creation of tlic new 
sea route. C)n the Forth the cities would 
grow, like magic in importance and 
wealth. Much as this feat of engineer¬ 
ing would mean locally, it would have 
profound effects on the trade of Britain 
as a whole. ' 

AU sorts of estimates have been 
made of flic cost, anything from 50 
million pounds to 100 millions ; but it 
is when wc think of great national works 
of this character ,that,wc wonder why, 
with so much good.work to do, so many 
British workmen , are idle>and arc being 
paid for doing- nothing. 


A Very Good Thing to Do 

Though the consulting physicians all 
live about Ilarley Street, and the lawyers 
get together about the Tcntplc and other 
Inns of Court, the men of science have 
hitherto been very scattered. An clfort 
is to be made to get them together. 

The chemists’ were the prime movers. 
There arc pure chemists at the Chemical 
Society, industrial chemists and physical 
chemists elsewhere. Why not join all 
these societies together in one building ? 

It might be raised somewhere in West¬ 
minster near the Imperial Chemicals 
building. The idea of the chemists meets 
with the approval of institutes and 
societies of Mining and Metallurgy, 
Rubber, Petroleum, Iron and Steel 
Mining Engineers, Fuel, and Electricity 
a 5 represented by the Faraday Society. 

At present they are scattered over 
five postal districts in various parts of 
London. Vet they often wish to com¬ 
municate with one another, for they deal 
with the same problems of industry. 

They arc therefore’ contemplating 
with approval the idea of sharing to¬ 
gether a great building, pooling their 
libraries—itself a- great need to all 
scientific men—and sharing lecture halls 
and a restaurant. 


THE BUILDER OF THE 
TOWER 

Most of us would feel doubtful if wc 
were asked : “ Where did the builder 
of the Tower of London come front ? ” 

The surprising answer is, " From the 
Abbey of 13 ec Ilellouin.” 

His name was Gundulf. Front the 
same Norman abbey canto many another 
churchman to make English history. 
Chief among the galaxy shine St. 
Anselm and Lanfranc, the counsellor of 
the Conqueror, founder of hospitals, 
and rebuildcr of Canterbury Cathedral. 
Three archbishops and two bishops did 
Bee give England in. Norman days. 

But few travellers know these things, 
so an English chaplain at Bordeaux has 
asked permission to put a plaque on the 
abbey gateway as a memorial to the 
makers of England who once shivered in 
the cells of the abbey. 

It is a good, thing to do, and will add 
zest lo many a traveller’s pleasure in 
the old stonework. All over the world 
there are bits of English history passing 
unrecognised, for we are great wanderers, 
and conic of a mingling of many races. 

HOW LONG CAN SEEDS LIVE? 

Seeds vary greatly in vitality. Some 
seeds, such as the seeds of some species 
of willows, lose capacity for growth in a 
few days, whereas seeds of the Indian lotus 
which had been buried in peat probably, 
for more.than 200 years were found to 
grow after their husks had been softened 
by treatment with sulphuric acid. 

I11 1902 seeds of 107 species of plants 
were buried at various depths, and 
twenty years later the seeds of 51 of the 
species were found capable of germina¬ 
tion, while geranium seeds nearly fifty 
years old have produced plants. 

There are thus great differences in the 
vitality of seeds ; some die in a few days, 
and others may live and produce plants 
after 200 years. But no seed lives 
thousands of years, and there is, of 
course, no truth in the story of mummy 
wheat growing. 

A Bank in a Boot 

A French shoemaker recently found 
3000 francs in the sole of a boot he was 
repairing. 

London’s New Taxicabs 

New taxicabs with sliding doors in 
front of the passengers arc shortly to 
run in London. 

The Orient Liner Orama 

By a regrettable slip of the pen this 
well-known vessel was described a week 
or so ago as being a P. & O. liner. • 


THE CIRCLE OF PALS 

A New Movement 

DOING SOMETHING FOR 
SOMEBODY 

Another good thing has been born. 
It is called the Circle of Pals, and it is 
the Junior Branch of flic Regnal League. 

Like Toe H, the Regnal League is a 
brotherhood founded at the Front during 
the war. All, its members accept the 
Christian ideal and are prepared to do 
cvcrj’ sort of kindness at. their leader’s 
bidding, such as taking sick people out 
for an airing or fixing-up. wireless for a 
hospital. 

The Circle is for boys between n and 
15. Already several circles have been 
started by churches, and the Boy Scouts 
register Regnal Scouts and. Rovers. 

The Ceremony of Initiation 

There is a ceremony when a new 
member joins. The other boys stand in 
a ring,| and the Chief Pal asks the 
candidate questions. When he has 
promised never to play the deserter 01- 
traitor he is given some little job to do 
as a test. After he has done this and 
has been told the aims of the Circle he 
writes his name on the scroll in red ink, 
symbolising that his blood is in it. A 
gap is made in the Circle behind him as 
he writes, arid the Chief Pal says: 

“ Do you sec that gap ? It is yours to 
fill, and remember that should you fail 
to keep your promise a gap will be made 
in our Circle which none can fill.” 

One of the Pals then recites a story 
of a traveller caught by Arab robbers 
who would not harm him once lie had 
eaten bread with them. In imitation of 
the Arab custom the Chief Pal hands a 
bun round the Circle, and each breaks 
off a bit to eat, thus making the candi¬ 
date a brother. The'ceremony ends 
with a song, the singers standing with 
linked hands. : , 

Mysterious Plots 

After that the new Pal can attend 
the Camp Fire talks arid join in the 
mysterious plots 1 —to serve others. The 
Pals do physical , training at least one 
day in three, and sometimes form foot¬ 
ball or, cricket teams. Like the grown¬ 
up members of the Regnal League they 
aim . at strength of body, mind, and 
soul, and they have a badge composed 
of three circles in token of that aim. 

The : Circle imbues boys with high 
ideals of comradeship and loyalty. It 
will do its part toward making a better 
world tomorrow. ' ' , 

; Anyone who wants to start.a Circle 
in his town should write to the Secretary, 
Regnal House, 6, Eccleston' Street, 
London, S.W.i. 

WASTING THE LIFE OF 
A BOY 

Too Many Caddies 

( The surprising statement is made by 
Mr. G.;W. Greenwood, a golfing expert, 
that there are 10,000 men and boys 
earning a precarious living as golf caddies 
within: 30 miles of Charing Cross. . . 

If this is true the number of caddies 
in the country must be over 100,000, 
which is rather a terrible thing to 
contemplate. 

- Why is it that golfers do not disdain 
the making of caddies ? Why do they 
not carry their own things ? Many 
golfers' do so already, and it is a great 
pity tlic rest do not follow their example. 
The boy who becomes a caddie drifts 
into an aimless, precarious occupation 
in which there is no hope of honourable 
employment in the future. 

It is clearly a case in which the law 
should interfere to prevent boys from 
hovering round golf courses merely to 
pick up a few shillings. Many golf clubs 
employ a staff of regular caddies, per¬ 
manently employed; but even so for a 
boy or man to put his life to no better 
use than to carry somebody else’s 
playthings is deplorable. 
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Lighting Berlin • Machine lays a railway • Children’s academy 



The Lights of Berlin—High above the rooftops of Berlin is 
this look-out tower from which the lighting of the city streets 
io controlled by electric switches. 



Lady Emily Hart Dyke, one of the grand young women of Kent, 
has been playing her famous drum at a charity performance 
at St. James’s Theatre. Lady Emily’s husband, who Is 
93, is, we believe, the oldest living Privy Councillor ; Lady 
Emily is 83, and works and plays alike with astonishing vigour. 



All in a Day’s Work—This picture shows one of the difficult 
tasks that are undertaken by the electricians who maintain 
the overhead telegraph wires. These two men are at work 
above a main road near Didcot in Berkshire. 



Laying a Railway—This new machine is being used for track¬ 
laying operations by the L.N.E.R. It removes the old rails 
and places the new ones in position. 



After the Floods—In the part of Somerset which suffered so 
severely from floods last winter the villagers who are employed 
in the osier industry are working with redoubled energy to 
supply the needs of the basket-makers before the season closes. 

Here we see two of the harvesters. 



Children’s Academy -The Royal Drawing Society has beon holding its annual exhibition of A Lesson on the Roof—These students of a London art school are enjoying the spring sunshine 

children’s drawings at the Quildhall Art Qallery, London. In this photograph we see some as they work on the roof.* On page 4 we give some of the findings of the l^edical Research . 

of the boys and girls engaged in admiring the exhibits. Council on the question of fresh air for schools. 
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UPSETTING MR. 
SHAW’S APPLE CART 

WHY NOT SAY WHAT 
HE MEANS? 

The Clever Play of Today and 
the Merry Play of Yesterday 

THE BEST KING ON THE STAGE 

\Vc hold no brief for Mr. Bernard 
Shaw, but we do not see why his Apple 
Cart should be upset. Perhaps out of 
the mouths of a Fleet Street babe may 
come forth wisdom for our great dra¬ 
matic potentate.. '• 

We gather that the King Mr. Shaw 
has put on the stage has aroused much 
royal interest, and we are not surprised, 
for King Magnus is perhaps the cleverest 
King ever seen on any stage, and cer¬ 
tainly one of the most engaging talkers 
ever heard. But why, oh why, docs he 
every night (or every night that we 
have been) say the very opposite of what 
Mr. Shaw wishes that he should say? 

All Vulnerable 

In one of the scenes, when King 
Magnus is arguing in his wonderful way 
with his rather remarkable Cabinet, 
something is said about the possibility 
of the King attacking the character of 
a certain minister whose drinking 
habits are not precisely admirable, and 
the King replies that of course he would 
never think of such a thing, for his own 
character is far from vulnerable. 

Now what tire King means, of course, 
is that his own character is far from 
invulnerable. We arc all vulnerable in 
this world, except perhaps Mr. Shaw 1 
We commend this matter to Mr. 
Cedric Hardwicke, who plays the King 
so well, or to Mr. Shaw, who surely owes 
us a lunch or one of his inimitable notes 
for saving his reputation for saying the 
thing he means. 

The Apple Cart and Utopia 

And, while we are doing our best to 
save his Apple Cart, is it not a point 
worth calling attention to that there 
appears to be-the most remarkable like-, 
'ness between it and a play which the 
last generation knew well ? Mr. Shaw 
is the last man in the world to mind 
that, for his friend Shakespeare copied 
from everywhere and took other men’s 
stories wherever he found them. Here 
we merely point out with much goodwill 
the odd coincidence that a merry play 
of one generation should be so much 
like a serious play of another generation. 

The Apple Cart, which is called a 
political extravaganza, and has for its 
motive the successful strategy of a 
shrewd, worldly-wise King of a future 
England against a fantastic Govern¬ 
ment, has tin extraordinary resemblance 
to one of the maddest and merriest of 
the Gilbert and Sullivan operas, Utopia 
Limited. 

Kings Magnus and Paramount 

Mr. Shaw’s King Magnus has his 
counterpart in King Paramount of 
Utopia. Magnus is ruled by his Cabinet, 
reserving only the shadowy royal veto ; 
Paramount is ruled by his Judges, aided 
and abetted by the Vice-Chamberlain 
and the Public Exploder, the last official 
seeming to correspond to Boanerges, the 
pompous .. .President of .Hlic’ Board of 
Trade to’-King Magnus. ' 

England, trade? tlie corrupt system 
practised by the Cabinet, of the unhappy 
Magnus, is the spoil of “ big business.” 
True, •; poverty, and’hardship have been 
abolished, but so ;Jliey have in Utopia. 
In the Applecart “'Breakages Limited ’’ 
is the menace which is slowly corroding 
the. national ^security and stability; in 
Utopia " big business ’’ has its nominees 


A Little Fortune 
Forgotten 

Lost in a Bank for 30 Years 

It seems incredible that in these days 
a bequest to a nation amounting to 
£12,500 should have been forgotten, and 
only discovered by an accident. 

This little piece of news comes from 
the great Chilean Republic. The pro¬ 
cess of liquidating an old Spanish Bank 
led to the discovery of two strong 
boxes which had reposed in the vaults 
of the building for over thirty years. 
These have been brought to light by 
the Director-General of Libraries and 
Museums. 

The boxes and their contents have 
now been handed over to the State for 
the National Museum. On examina¬ 
tion of the boxes it has been found 
that the collection numbered about five 
thousand examples of the moneys of 
the world. This hoard represents a 
private collection made by an ex- 
Minister of War and Mayor of Valparaiso, 
Schordon Francisco Echaurren, who left 
it in his will to the National Museum. 
IIow the case containing the collection 
came to be lost does not appear. The 
archives of the bank throw no light on 
the matter. 

When it was discovered the keys 
failed to open the outer receptacle, 
which had to be forced. The wooden 
inner case was in good condition, and 
its valuable contents arc in a perfect 
state. Some of the coins arc of con¬ 
siderable value owing to their rarity, 
and they will certainly not have de¬ 
preciated in value during the thirty 
years in which they have reposed in the 
vaults of the bank, . 


WHAT IS THE USE OF 
A BATTLESHIP? 

Mr. Norman Angell has just been 
answering a question which many ask ; 
What would be done with the£ro,ooo,ooo 
spent on a battleship if there were no 
battleships to build ? 

The answer is so simple that nearly 
anyone can sec it. The money would be 
spent in other forms of manufacture, 
which would provide £10,000,000 worth 
of work and wages. 

That also is the answer to the question 
as to what would become of the sailors 
and engineers, the artificers and ship¬ 
wrights, if there were no battleships for 
them in which to sail and fight, and no 
submarines for some to build and others 
to work at peril of their lives. 

All these men would find other em¬ 
ployment because the money would be 
there to find and make it for them. It 
would in the end find them more employ¬ 
ment and pay them better wages, be¬ 
cause it would bo itself employed to 
make useful and valuable things, instead 
of useless and destructive things. 

Continued Irom the previous column 
.in the Cabinet, acting solely for the 
interests of their nominators. 

The Applecart statesmen arc decked 
out in fantastic Court uniform for every¬ 
day wear ; the Utopians are all uni¬ 
formed according to official pattern, the 
style imported from England. 

The Applecart Cabinet regime has 
been reached by a long scries of “ re¬ 
forms ’’ which have left the one-party 
Government supreme in all but a detail 
concerning the veto ; King Paramount 
precipitates a palace revolution by sud¬ 
denly denouncing nominal autocracy 
and propounding a Constitution based 
on British ideals.. 

King Magnus is presented with an 
ultimatum by his Cabinet; so, event¬ 
ually, is King Paramount by his. The 
Applecart ends in the confusion of the 
Cabinet and the triumph of the King ; 
Utopia ends with the disgrace of the 
corrupt Wise Men. 

Allowing for the changes of time, the 
resemblance between the ideas of the 
comic opera of 1893 and the Shaw 
play of 1929 is, a veritable comedy of 
coincidence. ; • 


HOW DO BIRDS 
TELL THINGS? 

A Broken Confidence 

A reader raises a problem in bird life. How 
do birds give each other useful warnings ? 
He maintains that lie knows they do this. 
Here is his experience. • 

He has been accustomed to feed 
sparrows daily in his garden and they 
became very tame. They would pick 
up food around his feet without the least 
show of fear. One sparrow would come 
inside the dining-room and help himself 
from the tabic. 

Then, one day, near dusk, when this 
sparrow was inside the room, he caught 
it and then let it go: 

Next morning, when I10 went to feed 
the sparrows, though numbers of them 
were around not one would come near. 
And never since has he been able to 
regain their confidence. They still come 
for their meals, but they keep at a safe 
distance and approach warily. 

IIow did that sparrow, between the 
bedtime hour when he was caught and the 
breakfast hour in the morning, contrive 
to convey to the rest the feeling that their 
supposed human friend was dangerous ? 

Our reader feels sure that somehow 
the sparrow did it. 


THE WHITE HEAPS OF 
CORNWALL 

The Good Folk Who Like Them 

Our criticism of the white spoil-heaps 
of Cornwall as intrusive on the landscape 
has brought us another friendly protest 
from a Cornish reader who thinks it is 
well to “ look for beauty in colour and 
form in common things,” while we 
remember that “ the only really ugly 
thing is wrong-doing." 

The China clay spoil-heap, he says, 
may be, on its sunny side, “ gay with 
all the colours of sunrise and the delicate 
lights of the morning, and on the 
shady side grey-blue and the purest 
cobalt.” Or in*a quiet October sunset 
it may, for half an hour, be “ no whiter 
than the rosy and golden fires reflected 
from the west." He has tried years ago, 
“ watching at sunrise and sunset, . at 
11001I and by moonlight, to record this 
beauty with brush and colour.” 

Wc arc content to admit his con¬ 
clusion that “ that which offends the 
taste of some may bo beautiful to 
others,” especially if watch is kept for 
the wizardry of tlie Sun,. 

A GENTLE KNIGHT 
A Friend on the King’s 
Highway 

Not all motor-cyclists, by any means, are 
so bad as the worst of them. A correspondent 
sends us this note. 

Not only in the far-off days of Chaucer 
did very gentil knights travel on the 
highways of England. They arc to be 
met with still, clad in weather-beaten 
coats and brown leather helmet-caps. 

One found us today at the cross-roads 
consulting with other motorists, all 
held up by the gale. 

“ No road to Exeter,” wc were told, 
“ and no way via Topsliam, as there are 
thirty trees down between Exton and 
Topsliam.” Wc had an urgent appoint¬ 
ment in Taunton. What were we to do ? 

It was then that the knight of the road 
came to our aid. “ Perhaps I can help 
you,” lie said. “ I know a little by-lane 
into Exeter. There is a tree down, but 
it will be just possible for you to get 
past it. If you like to try it I will gladly 
show you the route.” 

Wc decided to follow him. He 
slackened his speed unselfishly to keep 
us in sight, and when we reached the 
fallen tree, and I alighted to guide the 
car past it, he dismounted and joined me. 

It is good to meet along the highway 
of life such courteous people leaving a 
pleasant memory behind them as they 
speed on their way. 


THE WONDERFUL 
PISTOL 

Spraying a Bank Note 
With Metal 

PAPER THAT WILL NOT BURN 

For years a distinguished Swiss 
scientist at Zurich has been trying 
to make paper for bank notes which 
will neither wear out nor burn. 

He now claims that he can spray 
paper pulp with pure tin, and that his 
process does not injure the fibre. The 
sheets arc practically indestructible, 
yet are elastic. lie intends also to use 
these metallised paper plates in wireless 
work and telephones, where their value 
will be considerable. 

The pistol used in this metal-spraying 
process is a wonderful little portable 
machine. It consists of a nozzle con¬ 
taining an oxy-acetylene flame. The 
metal to be sprayed is forced through 
the flame from the back of the pistol 
by an air turbine, by way of a regulating 
valve. On emerging from the flame, 
the molten metal is atomised by 
compressed air. The spray is so ex¬ 
ceedingly fine that it is instantly cooled 
011 reaching its goal, and may be used 
to coat any material, however delicate 
or inflammable. 

Unlimited Possibilities 

Tlie coating may be of any thickness, 
may be built up one over the other, 
and cannot be hammered off. 

One of its most important uses is 
to coat machine parts with zinc or tin, 
making them non-corrosive. Another 
is to build up badly worn shafts and ball¬ 
bearings, coat by coat, to their original 
shape and size, using a hard metaj, 
like nickel. When they arc thus treated', 
and machined smooth, they are said to 
be more hard-wearing than when now. 
Wood so coated will not rot. Glass 
can bo lead or silver coated, even inside 
tubes and cylinders. The commercial 
possibilities arc said to be unlimited. 

ENGINEERING WONDER 
The Great Lock the Dutch 
Have Made 

Ymuiden lock is ready for traffic. It 
cost the Dutch people one-and-a-half 
millions and took ten years to build, and 
it is the largest lock in the world. 

Amsterdam was in danger of losing 
her trade, so rapid has been the growth 
of ships passing down the North Sea 
Canal which connects tlie sea with this 
great port, and the locks near the coast 
iiad become altogether inadequate, very 
large vessels being unable to reach 
Amsterdam.. 

Before building the lock a huge dry 
pit was dug 70 i'cct below the level of 
the dunes. To keep the water out this 
pit was enclosed by steel piles reaching 
down to clay 120 feet below sea-level. 
Thus a lowering of the subsoil water- 
level was prevented and the difficult 
problem of drainage was solved. 

Inside this giant watertight box the 
lock, over. 1300 feet long and 160 feet 
wide, was built in three sections, eight 
million cubic feet of reinforced concrete 
being used. 

The giant lock is closed by rolling 
gales which rest on two trucks running 
along a track in the thick concrete 
floor beneath. When a ship arrives a 
gate is rolled sideways into a recess. 
These recesses have been made large 
enough to serve as dry docks if the gates 
need repairing. Inside the gates are air 
chambers which can be filled with water 
or emptied by means of compressed air. 

Nearly three million cubic feet of 
water is required to fill the lock 
chamber, and under normal conditions 
this water can flow into the chamber in 
seven minutes. 
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MERCURY IN THE 
EVENING SKY 

HOW TO FIND HIM 

25 Million Miles Nearer the 
Earth in a Week 

PLANET LIKE A TINY 
HALF-MOON 

By the C.N. Astronomer 1 

The planet Mercury is now favourably 
placed for observation in the western 
sky after sunset; and may be easily 
found with the aid of the much brighter 
Venus which appears close by. 

Venus cannot be mistaken, being 
rather low down toward the horizon 
between 8.30 and 9.30 o'clock. Summer 
Time. The Sun sets about 8 o’clock 
and Venus should become perceptible 
within half an hour. Soon afterwards 
Mercury should be 
seen to the right, 
shining like a golden 
star between five and 
six times the Moon’s 
apparent width away. 

From about April 
17, when Mercury 
will be at the same 
height above the 
horizon, until April 
22 he will gradually 
travel to apointabove 
Venus and about five 
apparent width due 

Afterwards Mercury will be seen to 
the left of and above Venus for a couple 
of days ; then he will retrograde and by 
April 27 be again due north of Venus. 

Mercury will continue close to Venus 
for a few days longer and by April 30 
the crescent Moon will have joined 
them, being about eight times her own 
width away to the left of these two 
charming worlds, which present a beau¬ 
tiful celestial scene in the mellow 
radiance of the sunset sky. 

Speeding Toward the Earth 

Tn this the soft zodiacal light may 
also be witnessed from good situations 
where there is clear smoke-free air. It 
appears as a cone of light rising from 
the region where Mercury, Venus, and 
the Moon are situated, and ascending in 
a slanting direction to the left toward 
the brilliant Jupiter. 

This great planet is still some way 
above Venus and to the left. He cannot 
be mistaken for Venus because he does 
not set until a few minutes after mid¬ 
night, whereas Venus and Mercury set 
about 10 o’clock. 

Though they-appear so close together, 
Mercury is actually very much nearer to 
us than Venus, being nearly 105,000,000 
miles away, whereas Venus is 150,000,000 
miles from us. Both worlds are approach¬ 
ing us very rapidly; in fact, in the 
course of next week Mercury will come 
25,000,000 miles nearer, appearing there¬ 
fore to rapidly grow in size, his apparent 
diameter increasing by nearly one-third 
in that time. 

Through a Telescope 

Mercury appears like a tiny half-moon 
as seen through a telescope just now, but 
during the next four weeks he will 
become more and more of a crescent, 
similar to a waning Moon, but at the 
same time growing much larger as the 
crescent grows thinner, until by May 20 
the crescent will vanish and Mercury 
will pass almost, directly between our 
world and the Sun. 

Nearly three weeks before this, how¬ 
ever, this transient and so rarely seen 
little world will have passed from 
naked-eye visibility. G. F. M. 


OUR UPSTART WOODS 

When They Came to 
England 

FOREIGNERS THAT HAVE 
SETTLED DOWN 

Very old are the woods ; 

And the buds that break 
Out of the briar's boughs 
When March winds wake 
So old with their beauty are —• 

Oh, no man knows 
Through what wild centuries 
Roves back the rose. 

It is a lovely poem, dear Walter Dc La 
Marc, says Peter Puck, but are you sure 
it is a true one ? These men of science 
know so much that it is positively 
dangerous to say " No man knows ” 
about anything. 

For instance, honoured poet, con¬ 
tinues Peter Puck, consider the lecture 
Professor Salisbury has just delivered as 
the beginning of his work as Quain 
Professor of Botany at University 
College. He told ns the age of England’s 
woods as airily as a countryman will 
tell the age of a cow by counting the 
rings on its horns. 

How Our Woods Came To Be 

At the end of the last glacial period 
and for long afterwards there were no 
woods in Britain, he said. Our Mother 
Isle was a shrubby, scrubby place. 
Then, about nine thousand years before 
Jesus was born, the birch and the willow 
came from the Continent. One or two 
thousand years later came pine, then 
hazel, ancl afterwards elm, oak, and 
alder. The stately beech and hornbeam 
arc late-comers, and did not arrive till 
about 1500 or 1000 b.c. 

Saxon, Norman, and Dane are we, 
and now we learn that our woods are 
made up of foreigners too. The oak 
is an invader, the elm a colonist, the 
birch a conqueror. The only native 
Briton is the heather on the moor, as 
far as I can see, says Peter Puck. 

It is a little sad, says he—and yet 
after two or three thousand years they 
might be considered naturalised British 
subjects. Yes, surely they might. We 
need not talk to the trees in Esperanto. 


C.N. QUESTION BOX 

Questions must be asked on postcards : one 
question on each card, with name and address. 

What Two Words Contain the Five 
Vowels in Their Right Order? 

Facetious and Abstemious. 

How Did Algebra Get Its Name? 

It is a late Latin word meaning com¬ 
putation, and is made up of the Arabic 
words al, the, and jabr, setting. 

What is the Name of theGolden Ball Shown 

in the Hands of Medieval Sovereigns ? 

It is the Orb, a symbol of royalty dating 
back to Roman times. Possibly it repre¬ 
sents the Earth. 

Which Was Sir Walter Scott's Last Novel? 

The Fair Maid of Perth was published 
in 1828, Anne of Geierstein in 1829, and 
Count Robert of Paris and Castle Dan¬ 
gerous in 1831. 

Is Jupiter Hot or Cold ? 

A few years ago astronomers believed 
that both Jupiter and Saturn were at least 
red hot. But the heat radiated from their 
surfaces has now been measured by delicate 
instruments, and it has been found that 
they give out even less heat than ice, and 
are probably at a temperature of 240 degrees 
Fahrenheit below zero. It is, indeed, sug¬ 
gested now that Jupiter is covered with a 
layer of ice 11,000 miles thick. 

Why if the Moon is a Sphere Does Its 
Appearance Vary ? 

When the Sun shines on it one half of 
its side is illuminated, and when that side 
is turned to 11s it appears as a bright 
round disc. But sometimes the illuminated 
side is turned away from the Earth, and 
then the Moon is not visible to us at all. 
At other times part only of the illuminated 
side is visible, and then we see a crescent, 
half Moon, or some other fraction. of the 
bright disc. 


PARLIAMENT 
WASTES ITS TIME 

COUNTING BODIES 
INSTEAD OF VOTES 

Old-Fashioned Ways That 
Should Come to an End 

WHY NOT YES AND NO? 

The time of Parliament is the pre¬ 
cious asset of the nation, Mr. Gladstone 
used to say. Times have changed, but 
it is still true that the time of Parliament 
is so important that it should not be 
wasted. 

Every year the Government finds it 
increasingly difficult to get through its 
business; and, that being so, one would 
imagine that the House of Commons 
would take the trouble to reform itself so 
that it would have more time to reform 
other things. Unfortunately a vast 
amount of Parliamentary time is con¬ 
stantly wasted in the most absurd way. 
Collecting the Voices 

. Take voting in the House of Commons. 
Curiously, although there are so many 
simple ways of counting votes, the House 
still continues to follow the ancient 
practice of counting bodies instead of 
votes. Yes, the bodies of members of 
Parliament in the House of Commons 
and the bodies of peers in the House of 
Lords are counted as if they were sheep. 

On each side of the House of Com¬ 
mons runs a corridor as long as the 
chamber itself, but not so wide. At each 
end of these Division Lobbies, as they 
are called, arc doors which can be 
readily locked. 

When a resolution is voted upon the 
Speaker first puts it to the House and 
" collects the voices,” saying: " As 
many as are of that opinion say Aye.” 
Those who think so shout Aye. Then 
the Speaker says: " On the contrary 
say No,” and there is a shout of No from 
those who do not agree. 

The Ayes Have It 

The Speaker then by custom assumes 
that the Government has won and 
says “ The Ayes have it.” Whereupon 
the Opposition shouts No. The Speaker 
then calls a Division and names two 
members from each side (called Tellers) 
to count the bodies of members. The 
members then, troop off right and left 
into the Aye and No lobbies, and as 
they pass the barriers they are ticked 
off by the clerks of the House, who have 
big sheets of paper with all the names 
printed on them. These ticks arc 
counted up and the numbers of votes 
on each side duly recorded. 

The Tellers then advance up the floor 
of the House and bow to the Speaker, 
and the winning Tellers call out the num¬ 
bers to the House. The Division is over. 

Time Taken by Divisions 

What a lengthy process it is, and how 
unnecessary! If many members are 
voting the Division occupies about 
twenty minutes, and it is really too bad 
that so much time should be wasted 
upon what might be a very simple 
operation. Two simplifications sug¬ 
gest themselves. 

The members might have voting 
papers which they could put into separ¬ 
ate boxes ; this would probably save 
more than half the time. Another way, 
which would mean having a larger 
House of Commons with a seat for each 
member, would be to provide each seat 
with voting buttons Yes and No, so 
that on pressing the buttons the result 
of the Division would automatically be 
added and declared. That, of course, 
would be quicker still, 

Indeed, many ways might be suggested 
to improve upon the present system of 
counting the bodies of our legislators. 



The relative positions of 
Mercury, Venus, Jupiter 
about April 20 


times the Moon’s 
north of her. 




T HE energy and vitality child¬ 
ren are so prodigal in spend¬ 
ing have to be made good from 
the energy-creating elements to be 
obtained only from nourishment. 
They are growing—physically and 
mentally — and nourishment is 
essential for healthy growth. 

During the growing years of 
childhood more nourishment is 
necessary than ordinary food 
supplies. Children need “ Oval- 
tine ” as their daily beverage, 
for this delicious food beverage 
contains concentrated nourish¬ 
ment in an easily digested form. 


There is no substitute for “ Oval- 
tine.’’ No other food can ensure 
the same results, for no other 
food supplies, in a correctly 
balanced and concentrated form, 
the essential nutritive elements of 
Nature's best foods—malt, milk, 
and eggs, 


Make “Ovaltine” your children’s 
daily beverage. Note their in¬ 
creased energy and vitality, and see 
on their cheeks the glow which 
comes only from the enjoyment 
of perfect health. 



TONIC FOOD BEVERAGE 



Prices in Gt. Britain and N., Ireland, 
1 /3, 2/- and 3/9 per (in. 


P.611 
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THE OLD AND NEW 
FORMIDABLES 

Successor of a Gallant 
Ship 

A LOOK ROUND 

" Three Bells ’’ sounded from the 
Nautical Training School at Portislicad 
as \vc approached the building, and a 
bugle rang out. 

" What docs the bugle mean ? " wc 
inquired of one of the boys. " Clear 
the woods and fields,” lie answered; 
" and enter class.” 

A little later one of the boys was told 
off to show us round. He had won two 
good-conduct stripes already, and from 
the steady look in liis eyes he seemed 
likely to win more. He took us to the 
Chapel, and a little conversation elicited 
the fact that ho had been elected 
churchwarden. It was pleasant to think 
that it was possible to bo young, and to 
wear " shorts,” and go off to duty “ at 
the double,” and yet be a warden in 
the House of God. 

Friend of Poor Boys 

' On the wall of the Chapel is a 
memorial to the Pounder, Henry Fedder, 
to whom every poor boy was a sacred 
trust. This friend of boys devoted his 
1 ife to them. For 37 years he taught and 
trained them in H.M.S. Formidable, and 
at the end of that time the vessel began 
to show signs of decay. Then, with un¬ 
daunted love, with tireless enthusiasm, 
lie built the present noble building look¬ 
ing over the Bristol Channel. 

.. Our bqy guide hopes to go to sea in 
a banana boat, and to visit the West, 
Indies and other far-off places. He 
showed us a largo map covered with small, 
red, flags. “These mark the places 
where our boys are,” he said. " Some 
arc at sea, and some are doing land jobs. 
Wherever they are we put a flag for 
them.” , , ■ ; 

A Good Start in Life 

: There was another Formidable, of 
precious memory, lost to our country 
" in the old way,” on New Year’s Day 
in 19x5. Only this fine Training School 
now exists to carry on the glorious name. 
Many of the boys who go there arc 
. homeless; some are parentless. But 
the}' get an opportunity at Portislicad 
to'start well on life’s difficult journey, 
and they need all.the help they can get. 

There was mourning when the For¬ 
midable was sunk at sea in the Great 
War, but it is ‘ a matter for general 
rejoicing that she lives again in the lives 
of England’s sans. 

Did you voyage all unspoken, small and lonely? 
Or with fame, the happy fortune of the few ? 
So you win the Golden Harbour in the old way, 
There’s the old sea welcome waiting - there for 

you. ■ 

LUNDY ISLAND 
Its Place in the Empire 

Is little Imndy Island a self-governing 
dominion like Canada? Mr. Martin 
Harman thinks it is. 

He bought Lundy for £ 16,000, and 
has issued coins and stamps for use 
on the island. . In spite of the jolly 
little puffins which appear on stamps 
and coins, and might have melted any 
official’s heart, it is said that the 
Government is going to contest Mr. 

|Harman’s right to issue them. If so 
he declares he will appeal to the King. 

' Lundy belonged to the Crown in 
the thirteenth century, but it has had 
many owners since .then, like Brownsca 
Island and the Galf jof Man. 

> Hard-hearted' .authorities declare 
Lundy Island to be a part of North 
Devon for all such purposes as inquests 
and elections. ■ Perish the thought ! 
Mr. Harman says'it - is a “ vest-pocket 
size self-governing dominion like Canada 
or Australia," and that Lundy letters 
shall go -forth to other parts of the 
Empire sped by his puffin stamps. 

' We shall, see. 
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Children honour Hans Andersen 
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The Finest Roso In the World 




The Swineherd and the Princess 
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The Home of Hans Andersen’s Childhood in Odense 


The Emperor's Now Clothes 

The 125th anniversary of the birth of Hans Andersen has been celebrated in Copenhagen by 
thousands of schoolchildren with processions and tableaux representing scenes from the 
immortal fairy tales, as shown in these pictures. 


April 19, 1930 

BEGGARS AFTER 
WATERLOO * 

The Iron Duke and 
a Society 

100 YEARS OF GOOD 
MEN AND BAD 

“ Don’t play the old soldier,” said 
Nurse when a little boy was suspected ol 
pretending to be ill. 

After the Napoleon wars there were 
many people playing the old soldier. 
People who had never been out of 
England • in their lives wrote to rich 
strangers describing wounds got at 
Waterloo or Trafalgar, and asking for 
money to buy a wooden leg, while other 
rogues turned up at humble vicarages . 
and widows’ houses with a pitiful tale 
and a patch over a sound eye. 

Begging Letters 

Meanwhile many brave men who had 
truly lost limbs and livelihood suffered 
in proud silence. 

The Iron Duke, stirred by tlris state 
of affairs, associated himself with the 
Mendicity Society.' It was established 
in 1818 by officers of bis army to help 
Service men, and one way of doing that 
was to investigate begging letters so 
that rogues should not get the help 
meant for heroes. 

The other day the society held its 
112th annual meeting at Apslcy House, 
and once again a Duke of Wellington 
presided. All the soldiers of Napoleon’s 
day are dead, but the Mendicity Society 
continues its work of investigating 
begging letters. The names and aliases 
of nearly all professional beggars are 
known to the Mendicity Society, and 
those who are pestered with begging 
letters would do well to consult it, as the 
police do. 

Help Where It Is Needed 

But the society does not exist merely 
to track down frauds. When the beg¬ 
ging letter proves to be genuine it gives 
practical help in the shape of hospita 1 
and surgical-aid letters, food and clothes 
tickets, and money. 

Last year it inquired into. 1288 letters, 
and only 500 were found to be truthful, 
What a sad thing it would have been il 
those 500 had been refused help because 
788 had proved to be dishonest! It is 
better to bo fooled many times than te 
refuse a needy man once. 

An old lady who was once rebuked 
for being too credulous of cx-Servico 
hawkers replied gently': “ I feel it is 
safer to give, because if a man takes me 
in the shame is his, but if I refuse an 
honest man the shame is mine.” 

MAKE WAY FOR 
JUGGERNAUT 
Biggest Road Burden 
in History 

The liard-worked roads of England 
have more and more to bear. 

Their heaviest recent load was that 
sent from Darlington to Glasgow. It 
was a ship’s rudder - weighing 67 tons, 
and it was transported on a lorry which 
added 28 tons more to the load—the 
lorry we have already shown in mu- 
picture pages. 

The removal was like the removal of 
a house. The rudder was 20 feet long 
and 22 feet wide, and as it passed 
through some villages on its mighty car 
there were only two inches to spare 
between it and the houses in the street . 

The car itself was a marvel. . It had 
14 wheels, and a crew of four drivers ate, 
cooked, and slept on board. 

Parts of the road were closed to traffic 
while the lorry' passed ; loud-speakers 
roared warnings of its approach at 
cross-roads, Pedestrians and even tele¬ 
graph poles were ordered off to make 
way' for what was the biggest road 
burden in history. 
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C. L. N. 

What a Mean Thing 
War Is 

BLOWING UP 1000 FISHERMEN 

Number of Members—15,217 

Fair play is the thing we honour most 
in civilised lands. 

The worst thing about war is that it 
puts an end to fair play. The combat¬ 
ants may be brave and honourable 
men, but through them people who have 
nothing to do with the quarrel will 
suffer, and that is not fair. 

In the last war over iooo Scandinavian 
fishermen were blown up by mines. They 
were neutrals, and had nothing to do 
with the war. They were at work 
trying to earn a living for their children 
when their humble vessels struck mines 
meant for gunboats and submarines. 
Ruin and heartbreak came to a thousand 
poor homes in Scandinavia because the 
. English and German navies were at war. 

Innocent Victims 

Nothing could be more unfair. These 
men had either to starve or venture into 
peril-strewn waters. The war had 
nothing to do with them, but they lost 
their lives in the war and died gallantly 
for their daily bread. 

Neither German nor Englishman 
desired to kill neutral fishermen. They 
were obliged to lay mines in self-defence. 
It is not possible to play fair in war. 

Jack and Tom can fight and no one 
else need suffer, but with nations, it is 
■Sthcrwise. Those who have nothing to 
do with the fight suffer and die. Helpless 
babies are killed in air raids ; neutral 
fishermen arc killed by mines. Even 
in the past when war was not so big and 
ghastly a thing it could not be confined 
to the fighting forces. War brought 
famine and ruin to little children, 
women, and men who only wanted to 
live at peace. 

It is time honourable peoples put an 
end to this unfair thing. Everybody 
who hates unfairness and wants to help 
stop war should enrol in the C.L.N. 

One hundred more members now, 
please. 

How to Join the League 

All letters should be addressed : 
Children’s League of Nations, 

15, Grosvonor Crescent, London, S.W.l. 

No letters should be sent to the C.N. office. 

With each application for membership 
should be sent sixpence for the Card and 
Badge (stamps at home, international 
coupons abroad). Please give your name 
and address, birthday and year, and the 
name of your school. 


SANCTUARY FOR TEDDY 
Australia’s Little Pet 

Where is the Land of the Teddy Bear ? 

It is not, as might be suspected, in 
the Torriblc zone of which Edward Lear 
sang, or among the Hills of the Chankly 
Bore, but in Australia. And the Teddy 
Bear is truly the Kola Bear. 

A dear little pet it is, with soft, 
snuggling head and a body not much 
bigger than that of an Aberdeen terrier ; 
and Australians very proud of it. No 
creature, one would think, could bo more 
harmless, because it is largely vege¬ 
tarian, But some disagreeable people 
on French Island of the State of Victoria 
have been complaining that Teddy the 
Kola Bear is destroying the gum trees. 

It is far more likely that an insect pest 
is harming the vegetation, but the Teddy 
Bears have found powerful defenders in 
the Fisheries and Game Department of 
the State. They have decided to give 
the pretty beasts an island to themselves. 

In this Teddy Bear paradise there 
are manna trees which give the gum that 
their hearts desire, and there are no 
fussy human beings. The Kola Bears 
will have it all to themselves. 


A Life of the week 

The Man Who Was a Slave 

On April 23, 1616, died Miguel de Cervantes. 

Miguel de Cervantes Saavedra, com¬ 
monly known as Cervantes, is by far the 
most popular writer Spain ever pro¬ 
duced. His fame had spread over 
Europe in his lifetime, and it remains 
world-wide, though it rests chiefly on 
one book, Don Quixote. 

Cervantes is one of the writers whose 
life-story, though well known in outline, 
has been obscured in details by tradi¬ 
tions and guesses. He was baptised on 
October g, i,5 17, and 
after a most adven¬ 
turous career, mostly 
through adversity, he 
died on the date 
w li e n Shakespeare 
died, April 23, 1616. 
It was not, however, 
really the same day, 
for since then the 
Cervantes English calendar has 

been altered by ten days. 

In 1570 Cervantes, then 23, was in 
Italy in the household of Cardinal 
Acquaviva. Before this the life of 
Cervantes is only vaguely known. He 
had a historic Castilian name, but the 
family had declined. His education is 
doubtful, though it left him with strong 
poetical ambitions. These he put aside, 
when in Italy,; for service with the 
Spanish fleet against the Turks, and 
played a manly part in the great Battle 
of Lepanto. 

Captured by Pirates 

There can be no doubt about the un¬ 
flinching bravery of Cervantes. Though 
he was crippled at Lepanto he went on 
fighting against the Turks for years. 
Then, when he was returning from the 
Eastern Mediterranean to Spain, anti¬ 
cipating some reward for his services, he 
was captured by Moorish pirates and 
taken a prisoner to Algiers. 

There ho remained in slavery for five 
years. The Moors regarded him as a 
man of high importance and demanded 
a heavy ransom. The Moorish ruler 
somehow persuaded himself that while 
the Spanish cripple, as he called him, was 
a prisoner Algiers was safe from attack 
by the Spaniards. Probably it was this 
impression that preserved his life when 
four times he made unsuccessful at¬ 
tempts to escape.. At last his friends 
produced the 500 gold ducats demanded, 
and in 1580 he was released. 

Returning to Spain he saw additional 
warlike service, this time against Portu¬ 
gal, and then settled down to a literary 
life varied by some Government service. 
But Cervantes was apparently a poor 
business man, and he seems to have 
muddled his accounts till he found him¬ 
self in prison. 

Don Quixote 

For the remainder of his life lie was 
an impoverished writer, but it was 
during this period ,that he did the work 
which has made him famous. His 
writings arc of four kinds. First he 
wrote for the stage between twenty and 
thirty plays, chiefly tragedies, of which 
but few remain. As a dramatist he did 
not shine. Next he wrote poetry which, 
though pleasing, is not great. Third, he 
wrote short stories, which he termed 
Exemplary Novels, and made of them 
a permanent success. They remain 
more or less readable to this day. But 
chiefly he wrote the famous adventures 
of Don Quixote, in two parts, with ten 
years’ interval between them. 

The knightly idea of chivalry had 
become thoroughly artificial and in¬ 
sincere in Spain, not to say ridiculous, 
and Cervantes in Don Quixote set him¬ 
self the task of removing it from the 
world as rubbish. But in doing this he 
wrote a book which has in it a humanity 
and a humour that have been found 
permanently precious. 



Cricket Without Stumps. 

Dear C.N. Readers, 

Our boys in Stepney are keen on cricket. You should 
watch them playing it in the streets. It is always a 
single-wicket game, and the wicket is a lamp-post, or 
three upright lines chalked on a wall, or a jacket folded up 
and stood on end. Any old thing does for a bat. 

Once when we took a party of boys 
down into the country for a day’s 
holiday and said, “ Now, shall we play 
cricket ? ” one little fellow was amazed. 
“ ’Ow can we ? ” he said, looking round 
the big field. “ There ain’t no lamp¬ 
post.” 

A big bag was opened. Two wickets 
were fixed. Bails were adjusted. Bats, 
real cricket bats, were produced. Sides 
were formed. Two youngsters stood 
facing the bowling. It was their first 
innings—on grass instead of on stone or 
asphalt. 

We are giving 15,000 poor children a 
day’s holiday in the country this summer. 
Many boys are simply longing to have a 
proper game of cricket, and, let me 
whisper it, many of our girls love cricket, too. 

Help their longing to come true, will you ? Two shillings 
pays for one whole glorious day’s holiday for one child. 
Remember the delicate ones, also. 500 to 600 are being 
sent to a holiday home for a fortnight. Each holiday costs 
30/-.' 

“ Let me repeat my address,” as they say on the wireless : 

The Rev. F. W. Chudleigh, 

EAST END MISSION, 
Commercial Road, Stepney, London, E.l. 





The Man Who Changed 
the Shape of Cattle 

Robert Bakewell, quietest of men, changed the shape and 
stature of all our farm animals before ever the world had been 
taught anything about the evolution of species, and nearly a 
century before Mendel had discovered the laws of heredity 
by which the breeders of animals and of plants and food crops 
now conduct their activities. 

Read all about this wonderful man in the new number of Arthur 
Mee’s Monthly, now on sale everywhere. Another attractive 
feature in this splendid issue is 

A Little Visit in Saxon England 

What was our country like a thousand years ago ? This set of 
pictures, specially drawn for My Magazine, takes us for an 
imaginary visit to a village in Saxon England, and gives us an 
excellent idea of what life was like in our land before the 
Norman Conquest. Hard-won Peace was then over the 
countryside; but still men were seeking for what we hear so 
much of today—Security. 

Make sure of your copy of Arthur Mee’s Monthly for May by 
buying it now. Ask for 

MY MAGAZINE 

t 

May Issue now on Sale One Shilling 
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CANNIBAL ISLAND s 7c.S 


centre, it was drawn into broken waves and 
the Dolphin quivered under the terrible 
suck. Again the lightning blazed. 

“ It’s missed us ! ” cried Jim. 

But his shout was drowned in a roar like 
that of Niagara as the waterspout, striking 
the high bluff directly opposite the entrance, 
collapsed and crashed down with appalling 
force. Although the Dolphin was nearly 
half a mile from the bluff the spray fell on 
her like a deluge. 

Then silence and the sun shining again ; 
blit Jim stood staring at the bluff. 

“ The big rock’s gone,” he said slowly. 

He was right. The great pinnacle which 
bad been their landmark had crashed down 
on to the beach and the whole shape of the 
bluff itself was completely changed. Don 
drew a deep breath. 

" We’re well out of that, Jim. I only 
hope there aren't any more. They generally 
come two or three at a time.” 

” There is another,” said Jim, pointing 
south to where a second spout careered 
across the horizon like a. drunken giant; 
“ but I don’t think it’s coming here.” • j 

Don Watched it a moment. j ; 

“No; we’re safe from that. But the 
natives I ” - ■ i : 

“ What about the natives ? ” 

" If an} - of them have been killed it may 
be bad for us. Their medicine man will put 
it down to our finishing the shark.” 

Jim was gaz.ing at the beach. 

” I don’t think it got any of them," lie 
said. " And—and I say, Don, look at the 
shark. It’s right up on the beach.” 

So it was. By some strange chance the 
suck of the spout had drawn the huge 
carcass with it and flung it ashore, and 
there it lay with all its great grey length 
spread upon the white sand. Already the 
natives were recovering ; some of them were 
cautiously approaching the body of the 
monster. Don brought the schooner round, 
and as he -sent her slowly back toward her 
old anchorage ho and Jim anxiously watched 
the savages. 

“ They’re all right,” said Jim eagerly. 
" Two of them are examining it. One’s 
looking into its mouth. And sec the others 
all round it. They’ll be pleased it's dead, for 
now they can fish in the lagoon.” 


Jacko in the Train 


Anf. day Jacko had' to go to the 
^ dentist. He wasn’t a bit depressed, 
though, as it meant a train journey, all 
by himself, to a neighbouring (own. 

He was thoroughly enjoying his train 
ride when a severe-looking lady, who 
was sitting opposite, suddenly tapped 
him with her umbrella and said testily : 



Jacko hopped out the moment they stopped 


Just then Parami came lip and Don 
turned to him. 

“ The shark’s dead, Parami,” he said with 
a smile, “ He can’t do us any harm now.” 

There was no answering smile on the 
native’s handsome face. 

“ Shark him dead,” lie admitted gravel} - , 
“ but I no think this, good place, boss.” 

Don frowned. “ What’s the matter ? 
Are you afraid of the natives ? 

” i hot know just what ■ I, afraid of,” 
replied Parami in a troubled voice. “1 not 
afraid for self, I afraid for you.” 

Jim broke in suddenly. - 

” Don, they’re beckoning us to come 
ashore. Anil see, they’re bringing down 
bananas and stuff. Hurray! It’s all right 
and we can start in and get the pearls.” 

CHAPTER 8 

A Box of Matches 

Although Don agreed with his brother 
that the natives appeared to be 
friendly, be had no idea of taking foolish 
chances. And the first thing he did was to 
bring the Dolphin within.easy gunshot of 
the shore. Then he called up Chi Ding 
and took counsel with him. The Chinaman 
had thirty years’ experience of the South 
Seas, and Don valued his opinion. 

■ “ I tink'all light you go ashore,” said 

Chi Ling, “ but I tink you no go mo’ far 
than, beach.” 

Don agreed, and turned to Jim. 

" This time I’m going, Jim, and I shall 
take Parami and Motu. You will stay here 
on deck with Chi Ling, and both of you 
armed. But don’t show your rifles unless 
there’s any trouble.” 

The boat was dropped, and two casks 
put into it. Also a case of bright beads, 
buttons, and other small ornaments such 
as appeal to savages. Don took a pistol 
but bid it in a pocket, and there were 
two guns in the boat, both loaded. 

Don stopped the boat a little distance 
from the beach and waded ashore. Parami 
followed, carrying a case. About thirty 
natives were waiting, and there were more 
behind. The schooner was so close in that 
Jim could see the men plainly. They were of 
middle height, with stocky, muscular 
bodies. A11 they wore were wide belts of 
bark or coconut-fibre around their waists, 
and a few, Jim noticed, had necklets of some 
sort of shell. Their skins were shiny black. 


Quick as lightning, he pulled the com¬ 
munication cord. 

Nobody saw him do it, and when the 
train stopped both the lady and the old 
gentleman were very surprised. 

“ Now then, what's up ? ’’ asked the 
guard. “ You can’t stop the train 
without a serious reason.” 


What Has Happened Before 

Jim Dysart and his elder brother Don are 
on their schooner Dolphin in the Pacific. They 
kill a monster shark in a lagoon where they 
hope to find pink pearls. 

CHAPTER 7 

Giants of the Deep 

im ran to obey and went below with 
Chi Ling to give help, if needed. Chi 
Ling, cool as usual, retarded the spark and 
spun the starting handle. It was not until 
the engine purred into life that he spoke. . 

" What matter, Mistcl Jim ? ” 

” Storm coming,” Jim answered quickly, 
and then, “ My word, listen to it I It must 
be a typhoon.” ; . 

A chill roaring sound bad filled the air 
and penetrated even into the engine room, 
drowning the purr of the motor. 

" Give ]icr gas." It was Don’s voice from 
above through the speaking tube. “ Pull 
power. Bo quick.”■ 

Chi Ling threw in the clutch and slowly 
advanced the levers.' The screw began to 
turn and Jinr felt the Dolphin moving. 
The roar grew louder. 

“ You go see,” said Clii Ling, and Jim 
dashed up. 

The roar was louder than ever, but the 
strange thing was that he did not fool a 
breath.of wind. Don himself was at the 
wheel and the schooner under, full power 
was running down the lagoon toward its 
far end. 

“ Wliat’s up, ? ” demanded Jim. 

Don took one hand; off .the wheel and 
pointed seaward and then Jim saw. A 
vague “shape had lifted from the sea, rising 
against the sky like the neck of some vast 
reptile; Its foot be .could not see for the 
land cut it off, but its pointed head towered 
hundreds of feet in air, while above it was a 
dark mass of cloud from which a second 
shape was dropping toward the one that rose 
from below. Both the upper and the lower 
masses were spinning at dizzy speed while 
the roaring grew steadily louder. 

As Jim watched, fascinated, the upper 
mass let down a dark tentacle which in 
another moment joined the pointed cloud 
rising from below, and the whole thing 
turned into one great hourglass-shaped 
pillar which seemed to join sea and sky and 
at the same time was evidently sweeping 
toward the island at fearful speed. 

” What is it ? ” gasped Jim. 

Don answered in one word : " Water¬ 
spout.” 

Jim gasped again. He had heard and read 
of such things, but never had bo dreamed 
that the reality could bo so terrible. The 
pillar was now black as coal and appeared 
almost as solid. There must be thousands 
of tons of water in that spinning mass which 
bore down relentlessly upon the island. 
Flickering tongues of lightning leaped and 
danced around its terrible head, but there 
was no sound of thunder. Only that steady, 
driving roar which grew and grew until the 
whole air vibrated with the sound. Yet the 
air remained still as that of a cellar while, 
though the sunlight was cut off, the heat 
was almost intolerable. The darkness grew 
deeper, lit only by the swift flashes of livid 
blue electric fire which danced around the 
upper part, of the spout. 

What’s going to happen, Don ? ” Jim 
asked, .ITo. was surprised to find his voice 
fairly steady. ! 

: Don shrugged. 

“It will burst when it hits the island.” 

” And fall on us ? ” 

; ” No saying. We’ll dodge it if wo can, 
but there's so little room Here in the lagoon!” 

".And if it docs hit us ? ”... 

“ It’s. goodbye, Jim. There wouldn’t 
be enough left of the dear old Dolphin to 
build a raft.” ■ 

” Sounds cheerful,” remarked Jim. 

. He was scared, arid lie know he was scared,' 
but lie secretly wondered, that, lie was riot 
more scared. .Perhaps’ that was because he 
was so intensely interested. Anyhow, there 
was not, much'time for-fright or any other 
fecli.ng.j0r now the spout was almost, on-the 
islfrtfti. “ilt" was strange to see it’move like a 
live-fifing.with no wind to direct it. If did 
not conic quite straight, but in a wide curve. 
The noise of its approach was like that of an 
expressJrain roaring through a tunnel. 

Jjqw'tt was,towerjng over the. island, and 
to.jim’s astonishment it headed straight for 
the channel,,- The lightning flaring through 
Hie -gloom showed the water in the channel 
swept into a .iriaclstfom of snowy foam. Next 
instant■'itJ-liacLrehrihed- the lagoon and it 
seemed to'Jipvtlmt the very wings of death 
Sung above itbilli. The calm water heaved . 
)nd spun. Sucked toward the whirling 


“ Please open the window for me. T j 
can’t .stand this smoky atmosphere.” 
And she glared at an old gentleman 
who was puffing away at a cigar. 

Jacko jumped up to open the window. 

" Sixpence, at least ! ” he- thought:; 

But lie had only just laid hold of the 
•strap when- the old gentleman threw 
down his paper and roared : " You dare 
to open the window,'sir ! 1 don’t want 

to catch my death of cold.” 

“•And. / do,n;’t want to be gassed ! ” 
retorted the lady acidly. 

“ Rubbish !” said the gentleman. ' 

" live a right to have some fresh air," 
replied the lady., “ I, shall call the 
guard at the ifext station.” 

That put an "idea'in Jacko’s head: 


“ I’m sure I had nothing to do with 
it,” gasped the lady, tearfully. “/ 
never pulled the cord ! ” 

“ Then you must have, sir,” said the 
guard, turning to the old gentleman. 

“ I ? Certainly not, guard ! ” splut¬ 
tered the old gentleman. 

-... “ Well, one . .of you must have , done 
it ! ” said the guard, “ and one of you 
has got to pay a five-pound penalty ! ’’ 
The lady nearly fainted. Suddenly 
she' sat upright. -.“ 1 know !'. It must 
have been that boy ! ’’ she exclaimed. 

" Bov; ma’am ? ’*. said the guard, 
looking round the. carriage.. “ There’s 
no bov here!-’ There wasn’t, jacko 
had-wisely hopped out of the train the 
moment it’ came to a standstill ! 


If their bodies were fine, that was more 
than could bo said for their faces. Their 
noses were tlieir best feature, but their 
eyes were deeply sunk under arches of bone 
and'their lips were imriicrisely thick, Many 
had skewers of bone thrust through their 
noses, anil all wore' largo plugs of -wood or 
ornaments of some sort in their cars, so 
heavy that the lobes hung right down upon 
their shoulders. They stood, silent as Don 
reached the beach, and for a moment or two 
no one moved. Jim fingered his rifle 
anxiously, but Clii Ling spoke, 

“ All light, Mistcl Jim. They no move till 
Chief come.” 

A native stepped forward. He did not 
seem to be older than the rest, but lie was 
distinctly fatter. Ho wore two shell neck¬ 
laces on his broad chest. ’ He stopped 
opposite Don anil spoke. Jim could hear 
what he said but could not understand the 
words. Don spoke in return, and Parami 
translated. Then Parami laid the' box on 
tlio beach and opened it, and Don took 
out a necklace of large blue beads, which 
lie offered to the chief. 

“ I say,” whispered Jim to C.lii Ling, 
’! that’s hit the right spot. See how he’s 
grinning!” 

Jim was right, for the chief showed his 
teeth in a pleased smile as he examined the 
present. Then he hung it carefully round 
liis neck. Next Don gave him a small 
looking-glass, and Jim almost laughed out 
loud at "the expression on the chief’s face as 
he saw himself in it. 

At first he was scared, then his. grin 
broadened, and lie held the glass in front 
of his ugly face and prinked just like a girl. 

“ He’s pleased all to pieces,” declared 
Jim, but Chi Ling looked doubtful. 

“ He’s plctty pleased, but I no tink him 
medicine man pleased,” he observed. 

There was a second man standing behind 
the chief, much older, skinny and hideously 
ugly. He had a necklace of bones round bis 
wrinkled neck and more bones decorated 
liis loin-cloth. Evidently ho was the tribal 
medicine-man, and Clii Ling was right, for 
he was scowling fiercely. But Don, too, had 
spotted this, and turning to him offered 
him first a stick of plug tobacco then a 
box of matches, lie grabbed the tobacco 
eagerly, but the matches puzzled him 
until Don struck one. , Then his scowl 
changctb to a look of amazement, and he 
hastily struck another for himself. 

“ Big medicine ! ” chuckled Jim. “ It’s 
all right now, Chi Ling.” 

“ P’laps light, p’iaps not light,” '.replied 
the other' stolidly. " We no move till boss 
come back.” , . ,' \.'. 

Seemingly, however, it was all right, 
for the rest of Don’s presents were accepted 
with evident pleasure, and Don had a short 
talk with the chief. Then the. medicine¬ 
man sidled up and pointed landward. 

" Wants liun to visit the village,” said 
Jim. 

" He vclly foolish if he go,” replied Chi 
Ling gravely, but Don was seen to be 
excusing himself, and presently the bananas 
and water casks were carried to the boat and 
Don himself came back to the schooner. 

1 “ Well ? ” asked. Jim eagerly! 

; " Pretty well,” said Don quietly. “Togan, 
the chief, is all right but I don’t trust flint 
witch-doctor fellow. Naroa his name is. 
He was a bit-too keen to get me up to the 
village.” ' 

i ” You velly light not go,” said Chi Ling. 
” You go, you no get Away vclly easily.” 

" What do you mean ? ” Jim asked. 
"Does he want to kill him or keep him 
prisoner ? ” But Clii Ling only grunted and 
went below. 

!; What a . funny old bird lie is 1 ” said 
Jim,.as be picked a banana from a bunch 
and began to eat it. 

j " He’s our best man," said Don firmly. 

Somehow Jim did not sleep, so soundly 
as usual that night, arid about one in the 
morning be heard a. faint tapping • as if 
something were knocking against the hull 
of the schooner. In a flash he was out 
and .hurrying to the companion, arid lifted, 
his head above the hatch. 

'•■■Motu ;was on watch, but by the light,.of 
the stars Jim saw that he was drowsy, 
lie-looked round and noticed a queer dark 
.heap in the stern.. As he watched a sldnny 
afm rose above the gunwale and piled some¬ 
thing on .the heap. .' Again and again this 
happened, and-the heap grew to a stack. 

Jims first impulse was to rush aft, but 
he decided to wait.a while first and.sec wliat 
would happen. He waited a little too long. 
■There was a faint, scratching sound and. a 
little glow . of, light appeared behind the 
piled-up stack.. Instantly followed'’a 
crackle and a-great blaze shot up as the 
heap-burst; into-furious.fiame. 

" Fire ! ” yelled Jim as he sprang on to 
the deck and raced aft. 

TO PE CONTINUED 
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READ BETWEEN THE LIPS 



Health is held hy 

GIBES DENTIFRICE 

keeping teeth sound 

Note the children who are 
always in boisterous health. 
Gibbs Dentifrice keeps them 
well. Read why—between 
their lips. Pearly teeth 
gleam brightly—safe and 
sound—when Gibbs Denti¬ 
frice cleans. Sound, strong 
teeth in firm, rosy gums, 
keep guard on health. 

Fragrant antiseptic foam 
surges between and around 
the teeth—penetrating into 
every crevice and cranny— 
cleaning surely away every¬ 
thing that could cause decay. 
Begin using Gibbs Denti¬ 
frice to-day. 

Your teeth arc Ivory Castles — 
defend them with 



BRITISH 


MADE 


Large stze, l/*i De Luxe 6ize, 1/6; Refills, 
'lid.; Popular size, 7ld. Tubes, 6d. and 1/* 
(These Prices do not afifil y in the Irish Free State.) 

SEND FOR CIPPS TRIAL POX 

Gibbs have prepared a Ladies’ Box and a Gentle¬ 
men’s Box each containing 5 useful sized samples:— 
Gent’s Box contains: 

Gibbs Dentifrice; Shaving 
Cream; Cold Cream Shaving 
Soap; Dental Cream; Cold 


Ladies Box contains: 

Gibbs Dentifrice ; Cold 
Cream Soap; Cold Cream 
Foam; Shampoo Powder; 
Dental Cream. 


Cream Toilet Soap. 


This generous offer is made to acquaint you with the excel¬ 
lence of Gibbs Toilet Preparations. For both sample Boxes 
send 1/-; for one only send 6d. and state which one is 
required. Send money in P.O, or stamps. 

To D. & \V. Gibbs Ltd. (Dept. 210XD.), London, E.i 


GO 33 d, 


FREE. 


20 FRENCH 
COLONIES 

Including new issues and many obsolete varieties that 
arc no longer issued. Every stamp a perfect picture 
in itself. I will send this collection absolutely free to 
all stamp collectors sending 2d. postage. 

Only one gift to each applicant. 

C D KfCCC Mortimer Locfae, Wimbledon 
■ In liCCr j Park, London, S.W.19. 

ORIENTAL PACKET 

Contains 30 splendid stamps of the Orient only, pictorials, 
etc. Sets of PALKSTJNK. EGYPT, and TURKEY, includ¬ 
ing high values, 6 ALGERIA, new and obsolete IRAQ, 
SYRIA (flue), MECCA (quaintdooking stamp), 4 
PERSIA, LEVANT (obsolete), 8 TUNIS (pictorials and 
new issues), etc,, 4id. Postage lid. extra. Purchasers 
of this packet, asking for Approvals, will receive 
TREE 10 BEAUTIFUL MOROCCO (Air Post, Mosques. 
Minarettcs, etc.), usually sold at 1/-. Senders of 
addresses of stamp-collecting friends receive an additional 
set free.— II. C. WATKINS (C.N. Dept.), 
Granville Road, BARNET. 

T£ WITTING WOOL BUNDLES, ijlb. 5/6, 

*V 3 lbs. 10/9. Excellent for Jumpers, Socks, etc. 
White, etc., 3/10 lb. Superior Mixtures, 4/11 lb., post 
free. PURE WOOL SERGES from 2/111 to 27/11 yd. 
Reliable Tweeds, Flannels, Cottons, Tailoring, etc, 
ratter ns sent with pleasure. 

NEARLY 60 YEARS' REPUTATION. 

EGEKTON 



LET YOUTH SPEAK Z 


Single Copy, 
post free, 
SJd.i yearly 
subscription, 


,IF you want to know wliat 
Youth is thinking, write 
Secretary, Regnal League, 
6 , Eccleston Street, S.W.i, 
for “The Regnal Magazine.’.' 
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ISTEN TO THIS!” 



See what wonderful tilings you can get just by collecting 
Nestle’s coupons. These gifts are things you really 
want. Things for yourself—your brothers and sisters. 
Sooner than you’d think—very soon indeed if you get 
all the family collecting, you will be having your choice. 
There are very many different kinds of Nestle’s 
Chocolate in this offer—blocks, square cartons and 2d. 
wrapped bars—so every one can please him or herself 
and yet be helping on the good work. 

It’s such a good thing that your favourite Chocolate 
should be the one that’s going to bring you such a 
topping gift. Send for the book of gifts to-day. 

NESTLE’S 

Milk CHOCOLATE 

In all Nestle’s J lb. Blocks, 6d. square cartons and 2d. wrapped bars 
there will be found cither a Gift Coupon ora Coloured Guarantee Slip. 
These coloured guarantee slips have a coupon value and you should 
keep them. 1 Blue s ip equals 2 coupons. 1 Pink slip equals 1 
coupon. 3 Ye'lcw slips equal 1 coupon. 

This offer does not apply to the Irish Free State. 


fib. BLOCKS Milk & 

Milk , Fru it & Nu t NOW 
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A few of the splendid 

FREE GIFTS 

for Nestle's Chocolate Coupons 





Railway Engine and Coal Tender. Power- J®L 


i'ul clockwork model. Coupled wheels. 
Reversible. 260 coupons 



Cricket Bat. Finest' 
English Willow. 
Hnndlo sprung. 

275 coupons 


Hfirt 


World famous Ilawk-Eye 
Box Camera made in 
Great Britain by Kodak. 
Takes clear photographs 
3 i ins. by 2* ins. 
with Kodak him No. 

120 . Vertical view 
finder. 

120 coupons 




Strong Clockwork Toy 
Motor Car. Automatic 
Brake. Doors to open. Runs 
straight or in a circle. 

120 coupons 


Rowing Machine. 
Strongly made. 
A 11 r a e t i vely 
finished. Com¬ 
plete with needle 
and reel of cotton. 
250 coupons 

Pedal K a r. 
Strong, easy run¬ 
ning. Rubber 
pedals and han¬ 
dlebar grips. 

360 coupons 



POST THIS TO-DAY! 


1 D 

2 


5 FREE COUPONS 

To Nestle’s (Gift Dept.) 

Silverlhorne Road, 

Battersea, London, S.W.8. 
Please send me 5 FREE COUPONS 

and the Nestles Presentation List. 

Name ........ 

IN BLOCK CAPITALS 

Address . ..... 
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A JOLLY MAGAZINE FOR BOYS AND GIRLS 

LITTLE FOLKS 

At all Newsagents ■ - - MONTHLY V- 


CUT THIS OUT 

CHILDREN'S PEN COUPON. VALUE 3d. 

Scuff 5 of tlicso coupons with only .2/9 (and 2d. -stamp) 
direct to the FLEET PEN GO., 119, Fleet Street, 
E.C.4. By return you will receive a handsome Leva* 
Self-Filling FLEET S.F. ( PEN with, Solid Gold Nil) 
(Fine. Medium, op- Broad), usually 1D/G., Fleet price 4;-, 
or with 5 coupons only. 2/9,- Be Ii\ixe)Model,2/- extra. 
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The Children's Newspaper 
will be delivered every week 
at any house in the world 
for lis. a year. See below 


CHILDRENS NEWSPAPER 

'X-- April 19, 1930 l 1 Every Thursday, 2d. 


Arthur Mee’s Monthly, My 
Magazine, will be delivered 
anywhere in the world for 
14s. 6 d, a year. (Canada 14s.) 


THE BRAN TUB 

Painting a Room 

A man was painting the vvalls 
of a room ten feet high. 
The room-was twice as long as it 
was broad, and twice as broad as 
it was. high. There was a door 
which occupied an area of two 
square yards and a window which 
was two yards square. A fire¬ 
place - and cupboards took up 
sixty-six square feet of wall space. 

If the man can paint an area of 
six feet square in an hour, how 
long did the task take him ? 

Answer next week 

Do You Live at Nottingham ? 

Jn the old chronicles Nottingham 
is called Snotingaham, and 
this means the ham or home of the 
Snotinga, who are supposed to 
have been cave-dwellers who. 
lived in this district, although 
there is no direct evidence of this- 

Pictures From the Atlas 




Here is another picture from 
the atlas, Canada and Alaska 
turned into a horse’s head. 

The Wasp Appears 

Jiie queen wasp, which hiber¬ 
nates during the winter, 
begins to reappear about the 
middle of April and sets about 
founding a wasp colony. ■ She 
forms the first cells of the nest 
and hatches out the early grubs, 
feeding them with caterpillars, 
flies, and other insects. 

When these grubs develop into 
fully-grown creatures they take 
up the work of nest-building and 
food-providing, leaving the queen 
to continue egg-laying, so that .the 
colony keeps growing during the 
whole of the spring until it may 
number several thousands. 

Diagonal Acrostic 

Kill in the letters to make the 
words described. When this 
has been done correctly the 
central diagonal line, represented 
by noughts, will form the name of 
ft well-known vegetable. 
q***#*«»* Going up 
Brotherly 
Amuse 
Industry 
Liberty 
In some place 
Musical instrument 
Pyrotechnics 
Timely 

Answer next week 
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Other Worlds Next Week 

|N the morning the planet 
Saturn is in the South-East. 
In. the evening 
Jupiter is in the 
South-West, 

Neptune is in 
the South, and 
Venus and Mer¬ 
cury'are in the 
West. Our 
picture shows 
the Moon as it may he seen look- 
ing South at S a.m. on April 23 . 

Sayings Shakespeare Made 

We know what we are hut 
know not what we may lie. 

IIamid, IV S' 
O, beware, mv lord, of jealousy, 
it is the green-eyed monster. 

Othello , III 3 . 
Full of the milk' of human 
kindness. . Macbeth, / 5 . 

An Enigma' 

you would my nature know, 
Seek for me in frost and snow, 
On the slope of lofty mountain, 
In the cool and flowing fountain. 
On Norway's coast 1 have been 
found, 

But in Sweden ne'er was seen, 

In crowded towns you hear my 
sound, 

But ne’er on peaceful village green. 
And where the mighty ocean rolls 
You’ll find me, and at both the, 
Poles. Answer next week 


Facts About the Wind 

'J'he fastest- wind 011 record 
attained a speed of. 500 
miles an hour during a tornado in 
the United States. In tiie British 
Isles gusts of 112 miles an hour 
have been- registered. Bridges 
are built to withstand a wind of 
136 miles an hour, which would 
exert a pressure of 56 pounds to a 
square foot. 

The most prevalen t wind in Eng¬ 
land is the south-west wind; it blows 
for nearly one-third of the year. 

^ lei On Parle Fran?ais 



Le petit dAicuuer Le matii Le ruissoau 
Que prend-on au petit dejeuner ? 
Nous felicitous le nouveau marie. 
Reposons-nous pres du niisscau. 

LAST WEEK’S ANSWERS 
An Aeroplane’s Speed 
90 miles an hour 
Moving the Bees 

A Transposition 

Inch, chin 
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Word Sonars 

WADE 

ADEN. 

DEAD 

ENDS 


The C.N. Cross Word Puzzle 

1'iiere are 49 words or recognised abbreviations hidden,in this 
puzzle. Abbreviations are indicated' by asterisks among the 
clues which appear below. The answer will lie given next week. 



Reading Across. 1. An evergreen tree yielding oil. 5. A donkey. 
7. To perceive flavour. 11, Exist.. 12. industrious insects. 14. 
Former ruler of Russia. 16; Above and touching. 17. Excursions. 
18. Tears. 20.' A rent. 22. Spanish title.. .24. A prophet, 26. Skill. 
27. Hits.. 29. Period of time.. 30. Credit.*.. 31. Georgia.* 32. Tiny 
hillock of sand. 33. A printer’s measure. 35. A learned society.* 
36. To place. 39. A motive. 41. Cupid. 42. In that place. 43 Sailors. 

Reading Down. 1.. A hindrance. ;2. French for the. 3! A kind 
of fur. 4. Termination. 5. To affirm. 6. A blow. 7. To convert 
skins into leather. 8. Crafts. 9.. In the direction of. 10. Gets aboard 
a train. 13. A trial. 15. To wither.* 17. A rodent. 19. To perceive. 
21. A mistake. 23. Female relative. 25. A misapprehension. 27. 
Rested. 28. The seat of episcopal power. 31. An clastic aeriform 
fluid. .34. Lustreless. 37. Company.* 38. French (or and. 39. Royal 
Engineers.* '40. South Africa.;* 


D? MERRYMAN 

All Square 

Tack ; Old Busybody says he 
J believes only half lie hears. 

Tom : Yes ; but lie hears twice 
as much as others. 

The Limit 

Peter was very fond of cake. 

“ Mummie,” lie asked, “ may 
I have another piece of cake ? ” 

“ No, dear,” was the reply. 
“ You have had enough." 

“ 1 expect I have,” admitted. 
Peter, “ but I want too much.” 

Sympathy 

Mr. Me a nth an was very fond 
of billiards. 

“ These queues want tipping; 
very badly,” lie grumbled one day.’ 

“ Yes, sir,” said the marker,’ 
“ 1 know just how they feel.” 

The Mushroom Class 



Jn the Field of the Mushrooms 
it’s always the rule i 

That bright little “ buttons ”1 
must, hasten to school 
They mustn’t turn lazy, and lag on 
■ tiie way, ■ • • 

For lessons are far more important 

• than play., ■■ .- 

Especially that one which teaches 

them.how,.. 

If such an exertion their strength 
will allow, 

To grow up- in, one night when 
there’s nobody looking 
To a size that "will render them 
ready for cooking. 

Old Acquaintances 

old• Negro was- receiving a 
lecture from a judge. ! 

Now, I don’t expect to see.you; 
here again,” ended tiie than of law. : 

“ Why, Mr. Judge,” queried Hie’ 
Negro,-.’“.you's. not a-goin’ to, re¬ 
sign, are you, sail ? ” 

• An Elusive Bird 

Jt was dinner-time in the board-; 
ing house. 

“ I’m sorry you do'not like the 
chicken. soup, Mr. Jones,’j said 
the landlady. “ I wqs most' 
careful to tell cook how to make 
it. Perhaps she failed 'to catch 
tiie idea.” 

“ Not at all,” said tiie boarder. 
“ it was the chicken she missed.” 


TALES BEFORE BEDTIME 

T here was once au old 
man who. lived by him¬ 
self in a cave by the side of 
tiie cliff, and he wanted very 
much to adopt a son. 

He thought it would be 
good to have a little elf to 
live with him, to clean his 
cottage, cook Iris food, and 
play Snap with him when the 
work was clone. 

The old man’s name was 
Grumpish, which isn’t very 
pretty, but lie knew a hundred 
stories’ about the sea because 
lie had lived for years .and 
years beside it in 
in tiie rock. 

But, in spite of tlkrfact that 
the elves adore listening to 
stories and love playing Snap, 
the old man couldn't get. an 
elf to adApbasT rift son 'because 


lris^'cavc 


© ® 
the elves had heard that 
Grumpish was very mean, 
and would never give or lend 
anybody anything lie had. 



He laughed out loud 


The elves hate mean folk, 
so it was in vain that the old 
man tried to hear of some¬ 
body to suit him. 


The Man Who 

Lie was in such despair that 
at last lie hung a notice out¬ 
side his cave. It said : 

Wanted : a young elf to live 
here. Lois of lime for games 
and stories. Musi cook and 
scrub well. 

Somebody saw it tiie first 
minute it was up. ■ 

“ If I came," said the young 
elf William, popping iris head 
in, ” could I have lime off 
for bathing ? The Spring is 
here and the water is warm 
and lovely. I see you have 
two jolly little bathing-suits 
hanging up in U10 corner. 
Would you lend me one ? ” 

And he hoped very much 
that Grumpish would say 
Yes, because he saw that the 
floor of his cottage wanted 
sweeping, and William liked 


Wasn t So Bad 

sweeping, and he longed to 
sit on the beach beside the 
old man and hear his tales 
about the sea during the long, 
light evenings of Spring. 

So when he saw that tire old 
man was just going to say No 
William the Elf put his hands 
over iris ears and said, “ I 
didn’t hear that ! ’’ and 
laughed out loud. 

The old man couldn’t help 
laughing loo, and he said 
Yes, and gave him the best 
bathing-suit and got out the 
Snap cards. And. they went 
right away, arm-in-arm, to the 
shore, and there they found 
two mermaids to play with 
them and a smooth rock for 
a table. 

It was a lovely time they 
had together"! 



The‘Allenburys’Glycerine 
and Black Currant Pastilles 
are manufactured from 
pure glycerine and the 
fresh juice of choice ripe 
black currants by a special 
process which conserves 
the -full value and flavour 
of the fruit. They have 
a demulcent and mildly 
astringent effect, most 
useful in allaying simple 
irritations of the throat. 
They dissolve slowly and 
uniformly, and have a 
delicious, slightly acidu¬ 
lous flavour which is most 
refreshing. 
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Be sure you read 
this grand new Story 
The 

RIDDLE 

i . of the 


By Eric W. Townsend 

A story of wonderful adventure in the heart 
of the Amazonian forests, where strange 
. beasts and perils lurk guarding the secret 
of the “ Panther Man." Jimmy Mulhail 
is out to probe the mystery of this terrible 
old man. You must .read how he does it. 

; The first instalment of this splendid yarn 
I appears in this week’s CHUMS, which 
also contains 

KEEPING TOE 
SEAS 

By Rear-Admiral 
E. R. G. R. EVANS. 

C.B., D.S.O., R.N., 

who tells of the stirring exploits of the 
famous Dover Patrol during the Great War. 

The MASTER 
of the World 

a great new air and adventure serial.] 

CHUMS 

j 

Get Your Copy Now - 2d. 
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